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I LOOK TO THE WEST, 


1 look to the west, where ’midist darkness and cold 
The sun hath descended, like sorrow, to rest ; 
And L tell my sad heart still some comfort to hold, 

For a morn shall yet beam in a land of the blest, 


So I hush my sweet baby that shivering sleeps, 
And think of the arms that await him above; 
Though the tears of his mother congeal as she weeps, 
No winter can enter God’s kingdom of love. 


Thou sleep’st not, my father, who cast me away ; 
Thou sleep'st not, dear mother, who pray’d for thy child; 
But long ere the cold wintry coming of day 
The heart-broke shall sleep with her babe by her side. 
Cuartes Swain. 


ON HER MAJESTY’S EXCURSION BY SEA. 


Her gallant favourites were Eliza’s boast, 

In many a progress through her native land; 
Victoria’s ampler range, from coast to coast, 

Can nobler homage, yea, from kings, command, 


Britain’s proud birthright, aye to rule the waves, 
To other powers a source of strife may be ; 
But are not kings, nay, nations, willing slaves 
To Venus calmly rising from the sea ? FAR 


MONTES THE TORERO 


Montes is anative of Chiclana, near Cadiz. He is a man of forty to forty- 
five years of age, a little above the middle height, of grave aspect and defort- 
ment, deliberate in his movements, and of a pale olive complexion. There is 
nothing remarkable about him, except the quickness and mobility of his eyes. 
He appears more supple and acttve than robust, and Owes his success as a 
bull-fighter to his coolness, correct eye, and knowledge of the art, rather than 
to any muscular strength. As soon as Montes sees a bull, he can judge the 
character of the beast; whether its attack will be straightforward or accom- 
panied by stratagem; whether it is slow or rapid in its motions; whether its 
sight is good or otherwise. Thanks to this sort of intuitive perception, he is 
always ready with an appropriate mode of defence. Nevertheless, as he 
pushes his temerity to tool-hardiness, he has ofien been wounded inthe course 
of his eareer; to one of which accidents a scar upon his cheek bears testi- 
mony. Several times he has been carried out of the circus grievously hurt, 

The day { saw him his costume was of the most elegant and costly descrip- 
tion, composed of silk of an apple-green colour, magnificently embroidered 
with silver. He is very rich, and only continues to frequent the bull-ring 
from taste and love of the excitement, for he has amassed more than fifty 
thousand dollars; a large sum, if we consider the great expenses which the 
Matadores are putto in dress, and in travelling from one town to another, 
accompanied by their quadrilla, or assistant bull-fighters. One costume ofien 
costs fifteen hundred or two thousand francs. 

Montes does not content himself, like most matadores, with killing the bull 
when the signal of his death isgiven. Hesuperintends and directs the combat, 
and goes to the assistance of those who are in danger. More than one torero 
has owed him his life. Once a bull had overturned a horse and rider, and 
after goring the former in a frightful manner, was making violent effurts to get 
at the latter, who was sheltered under the body of his steed—Montes seized 
the ferocious beast by the tail, and turned him round three or four times, 
amidst the frantic applause of the spectators, thus giving time to extricate the 
fallen man. Sometimes he plants himself in front of the bull, with crossed 
arms, and fixes his eyes upon those of the animal, which stops suddenly, sub- 
jugated by that keen and steadfast gaze. Then comes the torrent of applause, 
shouts, vociferations, screams of delight; a sort of delirium seems to seize the 
fifteen thousand spectators, who aes dance upon their benches in a state 
of the wildest excitement; every handkerchief is waved, every hat thrown into 
the air; while Montes, the only collected person amongst this mad multitude, 
enjoys bis triumph in silence, and bows slightly, with the air of a man capa- 
ble of much greater things. For such applause as that I can understand a 
man’s risking his life every minute of the day. It is worth while. Oh! ye 
golden-throated singers, ye fairy-footed dancers, ye emperors and poets, who 
flatter yourselves that you have excited popular enthusiasm, you never heard 
Montes applauded by a crowded circus. 

Occasionally it happens that the spectators themselves beg him to perform 
some of his teats of ~ ee A pretty girl will call out to him, ‘ Vones ! 
Senor Montes, vamos, Paguirro’ (which is his Christian name); ‘ you who 
are so gallant, do something for a lady’s sake ; una cosita, some trifling mat- 
ter.’ Then Montes puts his foot on the bull’s head, and jumps over him; or 
else shakes his cloak in the animal’s face, by a rapid movement envelopes 
himself in it so as to form the most graceful drapery, and then, by a spring on 
one side, avoids the rush of the irritated brute. 

_In spite of Montes’ popularity, he received on the day on which I saw 

him, rather arough proof of the impartiality of a Spanish public, and of 
the — to which it pushes its love of fair play towards beasts as well as 
men. 
_ A magnificent black bull was turned into the arena, and from the manner 
in which he made his entrance, the connoisseurs augured great things of him. 
He united all the qualities desirable in a fighting bull; his horns were long 
and sharp ; his legs small and tervous, promising great activity ; his large 
dewlap and symmetrical form indicated vast strength. Without a moment's 
delay he rashed upon the nearest picador, and knocked him over, killing his 
horse with a blow; he then went to the second, whom he treated in like man- 
ner, and whom they had scarcely time to lift over the barrier, and get out of 
harm’s way. In less than a quarter of an hour he had killed seven horses; 
the chulos, or footmen, were intimidated, and shook their scarlet cloaks at a 
respectful distance, keeping near the palisades, and j umping over as soon as 
the bull showed signs of approaching them. Montes himself seemed discon- 
certed, and had once even placed his foot on the sort of ledge which is nailed 
to the barriers at the height of two feet from the ground, to assist the bull- 
fighters in leaping over. ‘The spectators shouted with delight, and paid the 
bull the most flattering compliments. Presently, a new exploit of the animal 
raised their enthusiasm to the highest pitch, 

The two picadores or horsemen were disabled, but a third appeared, and, 
lowering the point of his lance, awaited the bull, which Prva: be, im furious- 
ly; and, without allowing itself to be turned aside by a thrust in the shoulder, 
put its head under the horse’s belly, with one jerk threw his forefeet on the top 
of the barrier, and with a second, raising his hind quarter, threw him and his 
Tider fairly over the wall into the corridor or passage, between the first and 
second barriers. 

‘ Such a feat as this was unheard of, and it was rewarded by thunders of 
‘bravos,’ The bull remained master of the field of battle, which he paraded 
in triumph, amusing himself, for want of better adversaries, with tossing about 
the carcases of the horses. He had killed them all; the circus-stgble 
was empty. The ‘banderilleros’ remained sitting astride wpon the rs, 

















not daring to come down and harass the bull with their banderillas or darts. 
‘The spectators, impatient at this inaction, shouted out ‘ Las banderillas! Las 
banderillas,’ and ‘ Fuego al Alcalde !"—1o the fire with the Alcalde; because 
he did not give the order to attack. At last, on a sign from the governor of 
the town, a banderillero advanced, planted a couple of darts in the neck of the 
bull, and ran off as fast as he oma, but pasa: quick enough, for his arm 
was grazed, and the sleeve of his jacket rent by the beast’s horn. Then, in 
spite of the hooting of the spectators, the Alcalde ordered Montes to despatch 
the bull, althoush in opposition to the laws of tauromachia, which require the 
bull to have received four pairs of banderillas before he is left to tue sword of 
the ‘ matador.’ 

Montes, instead of advancing as usual into the middle of the arena, placed 
himself at about twenty paces from the barrier, so as to be nearer a refuge in 
case of accident ; he looked very pale, and withont indulging in any of those 
little bits of display, the sort of coquetry of courage, which have procured him 
the admiration of all Spain, he uatolded his scailet muleta and shook it at 
the bull, who at once rushed at him and almost as instantly fel!, as if struck 
by a thunderbolt. One convulsive bound, and the huge animal was dead. 

he sword had entered the forehead and pierced the brain, a thrust which is 
forbidden by the regulations of the bull-ring. The matador ought to pass his 
arm between the horns of the beast and stab him in the nape of the neck ; that 
being the most dangerous way for the man, and consequently giving the bull 
a better chance. 

Soon as it was ascertained how the bull had been killed, a storm of indig- 
nation burst from the spectators; such a hurricane of abuse and hisses as I 
had never before witnessed. Butcher, assassin, brigand, thief, executioner, 
were the mildest terms employed. ‘To the galleys with Montes! To the fire 
with Montes! To the dogs with him!’ But words were soon not enough. 
Fans, hats, sticks, fragments torn from the benches, water jars, every availa- 
ble missile, in short, was hurled into the ring. As to Montes, his face was 
pertectly green with rage, and I noticed that he bit his lips till they bled; al- 
though he endeavoured to appear unmoved, and remained Jeaning with an 
air of affected grace upon his sword, from the point of which he had wiped 
the blood in the sand of the arena. 

So frail a thing is popularity. No one would have thought it possible be- 
fore that day, that so great a favourite and consummate a bull-fighter as Montes 
would have been punished thus severely for an infraction of a rule, which was 
doubtless vndieal absolutely necessary by the agility, vigour. and extraordi- 
nary fury of the animal with which he had to contend. There was another 
bull to be killed, but it was Jose Parra, the second matador, who dispatched 
it, its death passing almost unnoticed in the midst of the tumult and indigna- 
tion of the spectators. The fight over, Montes got into a calesin with his 
quadrilla, and left the town, shaking the dust from his feet, and swearing by 
all the saints that he would never return to Malaga. 





A VISION OF PAST TIMES. 


“ Come like shadows, so depart,” 

All telics of the past are interesting—from the solitary cromlech to the 
mouldering gravestone; from the Babylonian bricks, with their undecipher- 
able inscriptions, even to the faded sampler ‘ finished in ye year of grace, one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty,’ with its square scarlet house, and pyra- 
mid-shaped tree, and shepherdess overtopping them both. But of all rslics, 
those that are handed down to us linked with the recollections of many a gen- 
eration—that tell a tale of successive events, domestic though they be—are 
most interesting. And, therefore, the old family banner that waved amid many 
a conflict; the dinted sword transmitted from father to son; the tall standing- 
cup, that duly held its place on the table, through many a successive genera- 
tion; and the huge tankard, which has witnessed so many Christmas feastings, 
when the spiced posset passed from lip to lip, and from which, so often, the 
prosperity of the family had been drunk, at so many a wedding, a christening, 
or a‘ coming of age.’ I love old plate, old family plate;—those quaint, an- 
tique, yet noble-looking things, that tell not only of the sober stateliness of our 
forefathers, but of their ‘right merry meetings,’ and pleasant and heartfelt 
family gatherings ; and, as I sat alone looking at the quaint chasing of our 
old tankard (an especial favourite from childhood), I wished it had a tongue 
to tell me somewhat of bygone days; and, with him who has su graphically 
related the adventures of ‘ the Queen Anne’s Sixpence,’ I exclaimed, ‘ would 
that I had the power of the Rosy Cross! Metal, that canst already do all 
things but speak, what would [ not give for the art of inspiring thee with a 
tongue!’ 

Was I awake? had I fallen asleep? or was I rather in that middle state, 
that pleasant land debateable, that belongs to both, yet to neither,—I know not, 
I care not; but methought my dumb companion grew most eloquent, and thus 
it began :— 

“You have asked me for my history,—a history doubtless, as you think, 
commencing in the first year of ‘good Queen Anne,’ or perhaps extending even 
so far as the year of the plague, or the great fire of London; but know a 
much higher antiquity is mine, and that, although for the lasthundred years I 
have been destined to no higher station than to grace the corner cupboard, or 
the dumb waiter of the London merchant, yet that, in a former state, a palace 
was my home, and kings and kings’ daughters my associates. My precious 
metal was drawn from no modern mine; but, long ere America was dreamt 
of, and, while the theory of the antipodes was placed by the orthodox ro 
the ‘damnable doctrines’ of Turks and Infidels, I, in the form ofa tall stand- 
ing cup, my brim beautifully chased and adorned with topaz studs, graced the 
board of King Tancred of Sicily. When your gallant Coeur de Lion came, 
aided,by unanswerable arguments of floating mangonels, Greek-fire and ten 
thousand men-at-arms in iron breastplates, to demand restitution of his sister’s 
dower, I, together with a score of smaller cups, preceded the embassy that was 
to placate his lion-heart. The embassy was successful: Tancred, overjoyed 
that his palace had not been battered about his ears, and that his head actually 
remained on his shoulders, could scarcely make enough of the royal crusader ; 
while Richard, charmed with a man who had not merely endured a 
beating, but had the grace to be thankful for it, called him his ‘right trusty 
cousin,’ his ‘ most !oving brother,’ phrases which generally, in the vocabulary 
of diplomacy, mean mvch the same as ‘ your humble servant’ at the end of a 
lawyer’s letier, but which, in this instance (and it is worthy of especial note, 
from its rarity,) were sincere. . 

‘ King Tancred’s parting gifts were most splendid—fit to set people dream- 
ing of the philesopher’s stone, had the brilliant delusion of science been then 
discovered. ‘There was a table of gold, twelve feet long, and a tent of silk, 
that would hold two hundred people. Among such right royal gifts, I was 
not likely to gitract much attention, and, with my companions, { was placed in 
a fo irgh-bound chest, where many years passed away ere I beheld the 
light. é 

‘At length [ was awakened from my long and undisturbed repose by the 
creaking of the rude key in the rusty wards of the lock, and the voice of a man, 
evidently “ in authority,” giving multifarious directions. F 

‘“ Let the popinjay hangings be forthwith put up in the Antioch Chamber, 
and send thither the forms and tressels from the queen's arm-chairs. Bid 
Passilawe go down to the vintry for white wine and red, and to De Buckere! 
in Sopars-lane for dates and almonds, and spiceries ; and to De Gysors for 
dried fruits, and two silk ca , and frankincense for the chapel, for all of 
which my seal shall be sufficient warrant.” I heard retiring footsteps, and 
immediately, the chest being opened, I perceived an elderly man in ecclesias- 
tical vestments, bending over its contents with looks of wondering delight. 
“Sweet Lady! a goodly treasure, and most fortunately brought to light, ” said 
he; “ for the holy saints alone know where we may get money for thie Pen, 
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tecost feast, uniess the king's plate be pledged for it.” My surpassing bea 
soon caught his eye, and he gazed long, and most loviigty upon ee, the 
trumpets that announced the king's arrival were heard, some one knocked at 
the door of the apartment to summon him forth ; so, doubtless to put me out 
of harm’s way, he slipped me up the ample sleeve of his gown, where, among 
the thick folds, I nestled sir 

‘« Our sweet Lady hath been most gracious to us, and truly this night will 
I offer seven tapers at her altar,” said a middle-sized, mean-looking man, 
whose left eyelid, drooping over the half-sunken eye, gave him a sinister cast 
of countenance, but whose long violet “cyclas,” with the three lions of Eng- 
land broidered upon the breast, showed him to be king. “ Well, good sir 
treasurer,” continued he, addressing my bearer, ‘ ye have caused all things to 
be made ready, that we may keep our Pentecost feast in the state that be- 
cometh a sovereign; and asfor these good people,” pointing to the miscellane- 
ous collection of vagabonds that almost filled the court-yard of the palace of 
Westminster, and who had followed the royal procession in anticipaticn of a 
silver penny, or a mess of pottage at the least, “ let them be feasted here for 
three days, in honour of this holy tide.” 

‘“ Long live our good King Henry, the Third, and best,” shouted two hun- 
dred of the riotous crew in chorus,—anticipations of their ensuing good cheer 
having so marvellously awakened their loyalty, that they quite fi the 
many scoffing ballads they had sung in honour of their “ King Henry,” 
and the many times that they had exhibited the free spirit of Englishmen, by 
breaking his purveyors’ heads. 

‘Forward pressed King Henry’s treasurer, and bent his knee before him, 
when, by some luckless mischance, I slipped from his sleeve, and rolled aiong, 
An hundred hands were instantly stretched forth to secure the tempting prize, 
but the well-plied bills of the sergeants availed to save me. The treasurer, as 
he arose from his unlucky obeisance, marked the flashing eyes of Queen 
Elinor of Provence fixed on him. But he who cannot make up a good sto: 
on occasion should not reside at court—especially that of Henry the Third, 
where each was forced to live by his wits, as much as any swindler in the 


0, at the risk of a broken scull, had snatched me from a dozen “ masterless 
men,” he whispered to the king, that, having discovered a hidden treasure of 
silver plate, he was just about to proceed to Asher of the Jewry (King Henry’s 
chief pawn roker,) to endeavour by the sale to redeem the large silver image 
of “ our Ladye,” which King Henry had, more than six months since, pledged 
to that Jew. 

‘Now, the “ good ing Henry” was one of the most comfortable masters 
who believe just as much as their servants choose to tell them, and not a syl- 
lable more ; so he complimented the worthy treasurer on his attention to the 
royal interests, and gazed on my beauty most admiringly. “We will not 
sell this goodly standing-cup,” said he (Henry was rather a connoisseur in 
the fine arts), ‘so, do ye, my good and trusty Sir Treasurer, send the others 
forthwith to Asher of the Jewry, and cause the image of our blessed Lady to 
be redeemed this very evening, and set up upon the high altar.” 

‘The treasurer hesitated. “ My liege,” said he, “ the other silver cups will 
not be sufficient to redeem that large image : the cup you now hold in your 
hand is worth more than half.” 

‘“ But this is so goodly a cup,” persisted the king, “that I will not part 
with it. So go, good Sir Treasurer, and look among the chapel plate. Surely 
an old broken crucifix or two, with the silver cups, must be sufficient to re- 
deem our sweet Lady’s image.” 

‘ The evening came; and King Henry proceeded to St. Stephen's chapel 
within the palace, surrounded by his attendant meye, and there the silver 
image, redeemed from the sacrilegious hands of the Jew, and placed on high, 
received the especial attention of the worthy monarch, who lighted reverently, 
with his own royal hands, the seven huge wax tapers before her; while the 
politic treasurer took that opportunity of presenting to the angry queen a 
purse well filled with bezants, which, in order to placate her rage, he had 
extorted from Asher of the Jewry, by orthodox threats of “donjon and gal- 
lows-tree.” 

_‘And with the morrow came the feast of Pentecost. But time would fail 
did I tell all the gorgeous observances ofa court which, while it was unrival- 
led in splendour, was unrivalled also in necessity. But by begging, borrow- 
ing, coaxing, threatening, so > a royal an entertainment was provided, that 
little indeed might any guest who partook its sumptuous delicacies have be- 
lieved that the Exchequer, at that very moment, did not contain a single mark. 
And ee above all my brethren did I stand that day, for I was placed 
at the right hand of the sovereign: and so joyful was King Henry, and so 
greatly did his heart overflow, even toward what he most hated, that he drank 
prosperity to the city of London, ro Simon de Montfort, his great op 
nent, to their life-long amity, and called a long bead-roll of saints, and our La- 
dy too, to witness how highly he reverenced the Great Charter. And each of 
these pledges he kept in his own peculiar manner. Ere the feast of St. John 
arrived he took away the city keys, and imprisoned the lord mayor; sent a 
emg og od to the pope, praying, as an especial favour, the excommunica- 
tion of De Montfort; and violated every provision of the Great Charter which 
only five times he had sworn to uphold. 


‘ Again I slumbered in forgetfulness ; at length, I found myself in the pre- 
sence of a middle-aged man, whose lofty brow, intellectual countenance, and 
flashing eye, vetokened him well worthy of the dignity of that crown of alter- 
nate crosses and strawberry-leaves that spanned his head. The vast hall, blaz- 
ing with waxen tapers was filled by a noble and gallant eompany, while in 
the lilies quartered with the lions in the royal shield, and in the songs that told 
of the prowess of the English knight, and the unerring aim of the English 
bowman, I learned that I stood in the presence of the victor of Cressy. A 
strain of soft music arose, the wide doors at the lower end of the halk wane 
thrown open, and a company of ladies clad in white, young and fair, advan- 
ced; the foremost bearing a peacock! with gilded crest shining train, in 
a large silver dish. ‘“ Come forward, brave knights!” cried Edward, as the 
bird consecrated to chivalrous vows was placed before him ; “Come forward, 
and make each your avow in the presence of the ladies and the peacock!” 
‘Instantly a crowd of young and gallant knights advanced, and each un- 
sheathing his sword, repeated some fanciful vow, dictated by valour or ladye 
love. “ And what is your vow?” said Edward, smiling, as a noble and lofty- 
looking knight advanced. 

‘“{ make mine avow,” said he, “that through the grace of St. George, I 
will advance my banner into the very heart of France; that [ will take three 
good towns, and bring hither, next Christmas eve, three French knights cap- 
tive to the feet of my lady.” King Edward smiled at the chivalrous vow ; but 
it was a smile ofexultation, for he knew that what Sir Walter Manny prom- 
ised he was well able to perform. 

‘ Again came Christmas eve, and, amid new rejoicings and feasting, the fair 
and gallant company again assembled in the hall. And there, each point of 
his vow fulfilled, stood the brave Sir Walter Manny, and with him the three 
—— knights, whom kneeling he presented to his ladye love, the lady 

argaret. . 

‘« Fair lady,” said the eldest, “if aught may compensate a knight for the 
mischance of captivity, it is that he hath enabled a right valiant enemy, and 
one pledged to so fair a lady, to fulfilhis vow. We therefore yield ourselves 
right willingly captives to your beauty, and pray ye to name our ransom.” 

‘“ Right valiant sirs,” said the lady, gracefully bowing, “ I may scarcely 
blame the chance of war, since it hath given to our English court the presence 
of three so noble knights. For your ransom I therefore demand that, —— 
these forty days of C 8, ye feast and disport yourselves among us; 
then, your horses and armour alng restored, we shall bid you a pleasant voy- 
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<“ Sweet cousin,” said the king, (tur the Lady Margaret Brotherton, as well 
as he, called the first Edward graudfather,) “ ye have right courteously entreat- 
ed your captive knights ; let not, therefore, my brave Sir Walter go unreward- 
ed,—Ais guerdon should be somewhat more than fair speeches.” ; 

‘And so it was. Three days alter, Sir Walter Manny led the Lady Mar- 
garet to the altar; and never did shout of the heralds and minsirels sound more 
appropriately than when, far and wide, re-echoed their usual cry, “ Honour 
io the brave and to the fair!” 


‘ Again I slumbered long; but once more I was brought forth to: the light, 
and then I found myself in the presence of a young aud richly-dressed man, 
whose features, but for their expression of reckless profligacy, might have been 
considered handsome. A flat black velvet cap and jewelled brooch supplied 
the place of the more graceful strawberry-leat crown; but the deference with 
which each glance was noted, and the almost oriental prostration of his cour- 
tiers, proved him indeed, “ right royal.” Alas! the Yara line of the Plan-j 
tagenets had passed away; and the dynasty of the Tudors, with their 1apa- 
cious spoliations and crushing tyranny, had succeeded; and a!l the graceful 
observances of chivalry had vanished. No song of the minstrel resuunded ; 
no lay of the trowvere ; no peacock was brought in to the sound of sweet mu- 
sic; no knights stepped forth to pronounce their fanciful vows. How shall 1 
describe the gorgeous but tasteless scene, where almost eastern splendour was 
combined with eastern want of taste? ‘I'he “ Lord of Misrule,” followed by 
adozen masquers in crimson satin, each bearing a lighted toreh, rushed in, 
and proclaimed, amid the deafening clangor of drums and trampets, that his 
reign wouldcommence on the morrow. ‘Then the “ Children ot the Chapel, 
surpliced, and branches of Christmas, advanced, and sang a dolorous- 
ly long carol in honour of the holy-tide, while the Lord of Misrale and his 
boisterous company played a hundred rude practical jokes. Lastly, came 
that solemn piece of foolery “a Morality ;” in which angels in waichet satin. 
goddesses in white damask, and devils in black serge, “ guarded with flame- 
colour taffeta,” and appropriately adorned with horns, danced, sung, and in- 
flicted most soporific ho.ailies upon the f pprere kage yc But well leased 
was King Henry; for the Morality had quotations of “choice Latin” in it, 
and it coatained also many “ pithy” rematks on the indubitably divine right 
of kings. So he nodded most oracularly, and smiled most graciously, and 
quaffed his draught of Rhenish from my jewelled brim; and, filling me again 
with his own royal hand, he sent me to him who, beyond all others, “ the king 

elighted to honour,” Wolsey. 
; wv oneal, my good lord Gardinal,” said he, * pledge ine to our steadfast 
amity, enduring as the days of this old standing-cup.’ <0 

«Phe favouriie minister arose, and, lowly bowing, stretched forth his je well- 
ed hand to the cup-bearer. Was it mere chance, or shall we believe that 
Heaven doth sometimes, by omen, dimly shadow forth approaching ill? 1 
slipped from his hand, and the cup, the pledge of aye-enduring amity, biuised, 
and breken from the stem, lay at his feet! 

‘That day twelve montus, Wolsey, degraded and heart-broken, was in his 
grave. For myself, thenceforth, | commenced a new existence.” 

‘ And in your new existence,’ said I, ‘did you take your present form, and 
hold the diet-drink for some knight of the shire, which, duly stirred with the 
fresh sprig of rosemary, and drunk at three equal draughts, enabled him to 
digest three pounds of his own tough beet at histwelve o’clock dinser ?’ 

‘ Not such was my lot as yet,’ :eplied my pleasant companion; ‘even in 
mv second transformation, as 1n my first shape, a palace or royal mansion 
was my home, and kings, and right royal women, my companions. Afier my 
luckless fall, my broken pieces were carefully collected and sub:aitted to the 
judgment of Master Wurley, the king’s own goldsmith ; and he having pru- 
nounced his decision, that I was, alas! like too many around me, too bad to 
mend, I was sentenced to the crucible, from whence | emerged, in pristine 
brightness, and, by the united aid of hammer and graver, I touk the form of a 
rich spice-plate. My destination was now to the service of that all-absorbing 
favourite Anne Boleyn, to whom I was sent, accompanied by a letter from 
her royal lover, which the refined and high-minded ladies of the third Edward’s 
court would have instantly cast into the fire, but which the coarse-minded 
woman, who was so soon to assume the crown of the injured Queen Cathe- 
rine, read, laughed at, and answered. For more than,twenty years | keptmy 
station in the king’s palace, and few servants could number a more frequent 
change of mistresses. I stood on the table of Anne, until the day that she ex- 
changed the palace for her dungeon in the Tower. [| presented spices to the 
gentle, but short-lived Jane Seymour ; I witnessed the carousals of the fair but 

rofligate Catherine Howard and her unworthy companions, and might pro- 
bably have been honoured to stand beside the bow! of Rhenish, destined for 
the ample mouth of the lady Anne of Cleves, but Henry, who, probably from 
his elegant comparison of the lady, considered a manger more suitable than 
a royal service of plate, kept me and my companions in his own sate custody, 
from whence, not long after, | was transterred to that of the pulitic and literary 
Catherine Parr. But in the midst of all this, death summoued King Henry to 
give up his account. 

‘Ere his last breath was drawn, a scene of spoliation in the royal chambers 
commenced, to which the riotous proceedings of the vagabonds that filled the 
court-yard of Westminster Hall, in the time of the'third Henry, was order it- 
self. ‘he two Seymours, who, from the wardrobe of the accomplished Sur- 
rey, bad not scrupled to accept ‘a black velvet gowne, and olde saddle,’ were 
not likely to behold the voluminous inventory of King’s Henry’s plate and 
jewels, without an infringement not merely of the tenth, but of the eighth com- 
mandment; while all their friends and dependents thought they could not do 
better than follow an example “set forth” by such high authority. The haughty 
Duchess of Somerset, too, was no inactive spectatress; and partly to secure 
the good-will] of a most powerful family, and partly—perhaps more than part- 
ly—to spite the Queen Dowager, who still claimed that precedence which the 

uchess demanded, as wife of the Lord Protector, she snatched me up with 
her own jewelled hand, and sent me off with “a possinet, having the royal 
arms graven thereon, twelve postel spoons, and a pouncet-box,” to Bradgate, 
asa present to the proud Duchess ot Suffolk, 

* nee more I saw the light in a large tapestried room, when J found my- 
self in the presence of a stern middle-aged woman, whose cloth-of-gold dress, 
and jewelled frontlet, but especially whose double train, which fell in huge 
folds on each side of her cushioned elbow-chair, proved her to be a Duchess. 
She sat ata small table, curiously inlaid with ivory and ebony, and a huge 
book, richly bound in crimson velvet, with the bearings of Suffolk, quartered 
with the royal arms, wrought in silver on the sides, lay before her. hat lady 
was the Duchess of Suffolk, the cousin of the Jate king, and that book was 
the Bible, which, as a matter of state policy, now occupied that conspicuous 
place, which in the time of her mother was filled by the silver crucifix, or the 
gold-clasped missal. The Bible was paraded on her table, but its precepts 
found no home in her heart. Before her, three young girls were standing, 
whose plain close caps, and “ sad-coloured” gowns, no less than their shrinking 
and averted looks, made it difficult for me to believe that they were three heir- 
esses of an illustrious house, standing in the presence of their mother. ‘ You 
may go,” said the Duchess, waving her hand to the two youngest, who im- 
mediately, with low curtesy, and hands crossed on the breast, “ backed out,” 
(for the young ladies of this period were never allowed literally to turn their 
backs on their pomm) “Come hither, Jane,” was the summons to the one 
who remained; and a handsome girl, of remarkably open countenance, and 
features that might have expressed the fullness of joy, had she been a torest 
child instead of a Duchess’s eldest daughter, timidly approached the table. 

‘ “ Mistress Atwood tells me that you pay not that attention to your broide- 
ry that you did—how is this ?’ sternly inquired the Duchess, 

‘The poor girl answered not, but stood holding a little book in both hands 
with her eyes fixed on the ground. “ How now, minion, art tongue-tied ? 
cried the Duchess fiercely, as the affrighted lady Jane, who had so often suf- 
fered trom her mother’s blows and pinches, drew back ; just articulating in a 
whisper, “ No forsooth, madam.” 

‘No, truly,’ retorted the tender mother, “ with Master Aylmer, your tutor, 
pon can talk fastenow; but mind now ;—ye know not how lofiy a station may 

yours, and therefore I desire you to give heed to your Jute, and your danc- 
ing, and also that ye learn to shoot with the bow—it is a right royal pastime.” 

* The poor girl timidly raised her large fawn-like eyes. ‘“ But my book- 
a. said she, 

*“'Phat may be also attended to in its proper place,’ said the Duchess: 
but ye are past iourteen, and ere next Easter, if it so should suit, ye may be 
married ;—so go to your studies, but remember, on pain of my severe displea- 
sure, that ye give more heed to your dancing and Proidery.” The poor girl 
bowed her head, and was about to withdraw. “ Stay,” said the Duchess. 
“our right dear cousin, the Duke of Northumberland, cometh here to-day. 
Now we intend that you shall marry his son; so take heed, and be ready to 
welcome him: ani also, when the Duke arriveth in the withdrawing-room, 
take this spice-plate, and offer him the comfits reverently.” 

‘The haughty Duchess swept slowly into the ante-room, just as the oppo- 
site door opened, and admitted a venerable man in the dress of a churchman, 
while the lady Jane’s large eyes, which had filled with tears, flashed light like 
the April sunshine at his appearance. 

«* My own good, kind, Master Ayluer,’ cried she, “then I shall have a 
lesson this morning.” 

‘+ If your lady mother pleaseth,’ said the tutor; “ but they are even now 
about to hunt in the cope and methought you would join them.” 

‘« Ono,’ replied the peor girl, whose crushed spirits turned from the plea- 
sures and sports of girlhood, to the lofty speculations and high imaginings of 
the ancient : “OQ no; let us talk of those great men, and read their 
works: for what can daily life afford, that can be compared with their con- 
verse ?” 

‘It was a beautiful, an interesting sight, to see that young girl unclasping 
her cherished book, and reading the lofty speculations of Plato in his own lan- 








uage, with a relish that showed she made them her own; and-yet it was me- 
Ep ebdly —for the sun was shining in his summer brightness along the 

alleys and velvet slopes, and upon the rich masses of foliage in Bradgate Park; 
and the peasant children were abroad, enjoying their bright heritage of sum- 
mer and its beauty ; all was ness and poetry, best ot all poetry, 
the poetry of nature. Surely the youthiul lady Jane should have been abroad 
like them. But well was it for her, whose short and mournful lite was sosoon 
to be ended, that she turned away from the beanties of a world in which her! 
sojourn was so brief, to commune with higher natures than those around her, 
and to seek, in the fabled Atalantis of the Grecian sage, that beauty and that 
pertection which she found not here. 

‘Alas! sweet lady Jane; fair lily, that might have bloomed long in the 
bright solitudes of Bradgate. I presented spices to her on the morning of her 
marriage with the Lord Guilford Dudley; I stood beside her when she reiused 
that crown, which was forced upon her brow by her stern and ambitious fath- 
er; but the happiest day of her life was that which closed her briefcareer, and 
dismissed her fiom the cold, and selfish, and cruel natures, by which she was 
surrounded, to the fitter society ofthe saints in heaven. 

‘Again I shumbered many years; at Jength I beheld the light in a noble 
diawing-room, where I was placed upon a large table, on which lay heaped a 
vast variety of things, no inapt emblem ofthe mind of their owner. ‘he draw- 
ing-room was im proud Whiehall; the miscellaneous contents of the table 
were—sundry folios of the acis of ecclesiastical councils, sundry sheets otf 
parchment, containing “ plans for ye effectual suppression of puritanisme,” 
and a “ platforme of instiuctions torye Judges,” both exhibiting delectable 
specimens of right royal penmanship, aud right royal opinions. Close be- 
side were sundry bawks’-bells, a standing-svp of muscardine, a sprig ot moun- 
tain ash, (that infallible preservative against witcherafi,) a huge silver ink- 
stand, myself, the ancient spice-plate, now containing cardamum comfits, and 
preserved ginger, and two silver dog’s-whistles. Need I afier this description 
say, that the coarse and mean looking man, with high-crowned gray hat, and 
well padded doublet, who sat just beside, was the “ high and mighty” “ Prince 
James, King of Great Britain ?” 

‘ Before him, in the attitude of a slave awaiting the commands of his tyrant, 
or the humblest of scholars listening-to the opinions of some master mind, 
stood,—alas ! for poor human nature,—the wisest man in Europe,—he of 
whom it may be well said, happy had it been for his fame could his whole pub- 
lic life have been blotied from the page of history—Bacon, “ And O! Sire,” 
said he,—for his master had just betore given him permission to speak,— 
“what more worthy of amonarch, who hath ever deemed war but an ignoble 
game, to commence a bloodless warfare against the errors that warp the judg- 
ment, —those eidole which hoodwink and blind the light of the unJerstanding ! 
Oh! what more worthy achievement for the “rex pacificus,” than to advance 
the true interests of learning; and O! what glory to the British Solomon, to 
lay the foundations of that temple, which, consecrated unto the glory of God 
and the good of man’s estate, shall shine with far more enduring splendour 
than that famed temple of the Jewish king, since the ivory thereot will be the 
bear a of pure intentions, and the gold the precious ore of heavenly wis 

om! 

‘« Aweel,” mumbled the high and’mighty prince James, twitching the ro- 
settes on his doublet with fingers .hat certainly stoud in need ot abluiion, 
“ Aweel, but goud is especial scarce to come at, an’ in this respect the British 
Solomon methinks marcheth haud passibus equis with his namesake. Odds, 
man, ye ha’ sae mony crotchets in yere head, I would ye wad tak to specuia- 
tions anent goud-making. Alchemy isnaa forbidden art, like figure-casting, 
or chiromancy, or spells and enchantments, which, as | have set torth in my 
buik o’ Demounologie, are especially forbidden. No, alchemy is ane uprigii 
art, as saith Martin Luther, and with him agreeth the learned Zanchlius and 
Delriv, and I wad say Cornelius Agrippa also,—only I doubt he was nae gude, 
-eeing that he was alway attendit by ane black dog. Now, had hebeen in my 
dominions I wad soon hae seen intil it; for since the kingly power is 0’ God, 
I wad hae summoned the black dog before my tribunal, and, had ve been ane 
fiend, hae punished him’ (the learned monarch, unfortunately, did not say what 
he would have done had it been only a dog); “so now, my gude chancellor, 
what say ye to a trial in alchemy ?” 

‘« Many have atiempted .he making of gold, your majesty,” said Bacon, 
“buat none have yet succeeded; though what may hereafter be discovered, 
when men, instead of believing, upon trust, shall bring each question to the 
sure test of experiment, I may not say.” 

‘« The maist o’ yere discourses, maister chancellor, end wi’ I may not say,” 
replied James sullenly: “ ye doubt this, and misbelieve that, and set up a new- 
fangled kind o’ learning, while I myself can scarce!y comprehend.” 

‘* Still, your majesty, deny me not the praise of good intentions,” humbly 
replied the Chancellor. 

‘“ Nay we do not,” said James, patronisingly, ‘nor dol think sae ill o’ 
yere learning, altho’ there may be things ye understand not ower weel. Now, 
ye say, try this, an try that—tis doctrine that may lead to deep questioning, 
an’ it may become a trap, set by the arch enemy for unsober minds, an’ men 
may go to thae lengths that they come to question reasons 0’ State, an’ ask, 
“can the King do this?’ and the addle-brained monarch actually lookeu 
affrighted at his own supposition, 

‘« Far be it from me to seek to encourage that turbulent spirit which is even 
now abroad,” replied the servile Chanceilor, unconscivus that the very ten- 
dency of his writings would, ere long, produce the very effect he deprecated. 

‘« We will gie ye due credit o’ that,” said the monarch, nodding, “ for ye 
took the part o’ our Star Chamber against that proud and pragmatical Coke, 
wha seemed to think the common law was aboon every thing,—even the will 
o’ aking—an awfu’ doctrine; but ye hae mair wisdom in these matters, as 
ye set forth in yere letter to Stenie, that it he fullowed in my footsteps, he 
would aye be right, meaning, that kings can do no wrong.” 

‘« Nor can they, dear dad and gossip,” cried a handsome young man, dress- 
ed magnificently, who, at this moment, entered the room, and laid his hand on 
the King’s shoulder, “ though this is doctrine that will require some stronger 
arguments than we have yet brought forward ; for the rasc :Js are at it again.” 

‘** Heaven forbid!’ ejaculated James, with uplifted hands, ‘‘ what! are 
there mair plots o’ Jesuits, or hath there been mare witchcraft brought to 
light ?” 

Ta Neither,” replied the favourite, with a scornful laugh, ‘‘ only the vaga- 
bonds have put forth a pamphlet, reflecting on me and my lady mother.” 

‘«'They have not, surely,” cried the King. ‘ O these traitorous, heathen- 
i-h, sons of Belial! yeu see, my gude Lord Chancellor, what cometh o’ 
questionings and inquiries: men, wha ought to look up to the Lord’s anoint- 
ed, as they would to the invisible representative o’ God, daur to speak ill 0’ 
the man whilk the king delighteth to honour.” Thus saying, he passed his 
awkward finger — the silken perfumed tresses of Buckingham, and 
patted him on the cheek. 

‘“T wish, good dad and gossip,” replied the favourite, you would take some 
stronger measures: hang up adozen of them, and send a score or two to the 
plantations. I warrant you King Ahasnerus would have done so.” 

‘“ Ay, King Ahasuerus had a guid notion o’ government,” said James, ‘as 
I told baby Charles the other day.” 

‘“ You did, Sire,” replied a young and interesting, though rather sickly- 
looking young man, who entered ; “and in truth, with these insolent libellers 
we must have stronger measures.” 

** An’so yeshall,” cried James, rubbing his hands, “an the puritan sect 
shall be a’ harried out o’ the land. ‘ Stronger measures!’ I like the words, ba- 
by Charles, for they are right royal; an’do ye ay remember, when Il am 
gone (for even kings maun gang the way o’ all flesh,) an’ do ye, Steenie, 
ay remind him, that the will o’ a king, an’ the word o’ a king, ike the laws o’ 
the Medes and Persians, maun never be gainsaid.” 

* Again, and for the last time, [ stood in that room in Whitehall. There 
were shoting in the street; and ‘remember the fate of Buckingham!’ and 
privilege of parliament!’ resounded from the crowd without; while he who 
now wore the crown sat with his face buried in his hands, anxiously revolving 
what course he should pursue. Would that some wise and judicious coun- 
sellor had been at hand to advise him!—v»ut the principies inculcated by the 
father and advocated by the favourite, had sprung up, and produced a bitter 
crop; and, indignant at the stern opposition he had encountered, the unhappy 
monarch turned from every thought of conciliation, torevenge, ‘I will never 
yield,’ said he, at length starting up; ‘but this very night I leave Whitehall.’ 
That very night he left. Who knows not how he returned, seven years after, 
a captive, to his execution ! 

‘For myself, I quitted the abode of kings from henceforth, and, earried to 
Goldsmith's Hall with my companions, by order of the parliamentary com- 
missioners, { again was melted down. ‘The days of the tall, gracefwl stand- 
ing-cup, ot the richly filagreed spice-dish, were alike over, and in the sober 
substantial form in which I now exist, I finally once again saw the lig 
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LETTERS FROM HONG KONG AND MACAO. 
Lertrer V. - 


At Macao there is a garden belonging to a Mr. Marques that is remark@bly 
beautiful, and well situated on the termination of a ridge of hills that ns 
across the peninsula from east to west. This garden is of itself quite 
cient to attract the admiration of strangers, who are, with great liberality, 
ly admitted into it. But besides its natural advantages, there is a halo o 
etic association connected with it, it is classic groun{, for it contains the {s 
in which Portugal's epic poet, daring his exile, composed a great part o 
Lusiad. 

Although the retreat in which Camoens sat is usually called the Cawe of 













Camoens, yet it is not a cave in the strict acceptation of the word, for it ig: 
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owt of a rock, but is formed on the gently sloping side of a bill, by 
ht masses of rock a few feet apart trom each other, and covered in 
an in block resting on them. 

Such isthe place itself; but the reader must not expect that everything is 
now the same as when the poet sat and wrote in the shade of these rocks. No! 
there have been many [so called] improvements ‘and prettinesses added,—as 
crutches to help on the halting imagination: bu: they sadly trip up the’ vig- 
orous and healthy one. ‘The entrance to the cave is nicely railed in, and in- 
stead of being abie to sit where the exile sat, we peep between the rails as 
through the front of a wild beast’s cage, at an elegant pedestal surmounted by 
a busi, whose nose is untortunately broken off, and recalls to the mind an 
Italian image-boy, perhaps, but most certainly not Camoens. Nor is this all 
for by a flight of steps we ascend to a small building on the upper rock, com: 
manding indeed a very beautiful view of the inner harbour, bazaar, Ilha 
Verde, barrier, &c., but affording, by its whitewashed walls, a happy opportu. 
nity for the employment of the patent pencil-case of the pilgrim, whose im- 
agmation has developed itself in sundry ridiculous figures, such as a China- 
man walking quicily along with a pipe in his mouth, while adog is endeavour- 
ing to bite his tail, that dangles about a foot from the ground. Such and simi- 
lar figures, with doggrel rhymes, cover the walls, and effectually destroy all 
those illusions which the recollections connected with the spot might inspire, 

At the distance of but a few yards from the gardens in which the cave is 
situated, is the Protestant burial-ground. It was not until the death of Dr. 
Morrison’s wife in June, 1821, that the Protestants had a piece of ground in 
which to lay their dead; the bodies of those who died previously to that time, 
were cither carried away trom the place, or buried outside the town, where I 
have trequently met—scattered about in various spots—ihe fallen and half- 
buried tombstone that marked the grave of the foreigner. The burial-ground 
is very secluded, and of small size, about fifty yards long and thirty broad, and 
surrounded by high walls covered with flowering plants, and overshadowed by 
trees. It is already more than two-thirds filled with graves, the greater num- 
ber of which are the last resting-places of seamen who have died in the hospi- 
tal, and are unmarked save by a simple mound; while there are others on the 
handsome tombs raised vver which we read the names of those who filled a 
higher station in life, and among these are the names of Dr. Morrison, Lord 
Churchill, Mr. Col'edge, Sir Le Fleming Senhouse, &e. 

_‘fhis is a melancholy subject; so let us leave it, and pay a visit to Mr. 
Chinnery,—an ol gentleman upwards of seventy years of age, who has re- 
sided many years in China, and devo ed himself to painting. By his labours 
many people in Macao possess some exquisite pictures of Chinese, g:ouped 
in various combinations and situations, and valuable as well for their intrin- 
sic merit as paintings, as for the subjects they delineate. A visitto Mr. Chin- 
nery’s studio is well repaid by an inspection of his numerous sketches, by his 
explanations of the scenes they represent, by his avecdoies, but more particu- 
larly by his enthusiastic expressions of admiration of the beautiful curve in 
Chinese pigs’ backs !—Hogarth’s famous line of beauty was but a faint copy 
of it,—This admiration is evinced in all Mr, Chinnery’s pictures, which are 
as uniformly distinguished by the presence of a Chinese pig, as Wouver- 
mann’s are by a white horse. Mr. Chinnery, however, does not confine his 
talents to figures and pigs’ backs only ; he has also sketched many curious and 
peculiar styles of architecture among the Chinese,and it was by his recommers 
dation that [ visited a temple near the southern end of Macao, looking on the 
inner harbour. 

This temple or joss [a corruption of the Portuguese word “ Dios,” God 
house, is placed on the steep and rough side of a hill, and is an excellent 
specimen of the fantastic and artfully picturesque style of building and situ- 
ation that the Chinese so much delight in. The large building, or main body 
of the temple, !o which we gain access through a richly carved and handsome 
gateway, is sitvated on the level ground at the foot of the hill, and is decerated 
with much gilding, carving, and many grotesque figures; while flights of 
steps, winding paths, ornamented altars, terraces, large circular arches, and 
other architectural et ceteras, are scattered up the hill side, intermingling in 
seeming confusion with masses of rock, shrubs, and trees. 

When returning from this joss-house, [ had the great satisfaction of seeing 
one of the dramatic representations of which the Chinese are passionately fond. 
It was held on a stage erected in the broad street, nearthe inner harbour, and 
was repeated every morning and evening for several successive days. The 
stage was very similar to the booths seen at every fair in England, and in front, 
but a little to the sides of it, were two other stages or hustings, the one for the 
accommodation of Chinese, and the other for Portaguese spectators; while 
an open space was left between them for “the many headed” in the street. 
The actors were well dressed and the female parts supported by boys; as 
women are not allowed to act, nor indeed is the histrionic profession considered 
as reputable, for I have read that actors, together with menial servants, are in- 
capacitated from becoming candidates at the literary examinations—the road 
to all honour and preferment in China. Not understanding the language, I 
cannot say anything respecting the plot, or beauty of the dialogue, but can 
bear witness to violent gesticulations, and a stunning noise of gongs, trum- 
pets, and fireworks, that were beaten, blown, and let off, with a perseverance 
that greatly delighted ali the spectators, whose gratification visibly increased 
with the noise. ‘I'hese shows are every year given by the emperor to his duti- 
ful subjects, and occasionally by great men, “ala mode” of the Romans, to 
gratity the populace. 

On one of the occasions, and they were many, that I visited the Sing-Song, 
as it is called, as I was on the way to the sireet in which the stage was erect- 
ed, I saw, and for the only time, some Chinese playing at shuttiecock, by 
striking it with the soles of their feet. It was with no small degree of curiosi- 
ty that [ stopped to watch a game familiar to me by description and pictures, 
but | was disappointed at the little dexterity shown by the players. 

Another most interesting thing at Macao is an aviary, now belonging to 
Mr. Dent, but collected by the late Mr. Beaie, who had resided fifty years in 
China, and in December last was found dead on the beach, without any clue 
having yet been discovered as to the manner in which he Jost his lile. Among 
a greatnuinber of splendid silver, golden, medallion, and other pheasants, ca- 
naries, loris, pigeons, jungle birds, &c., is the great attraction of all, the bied 
ot Paradise from the Moluccas. [had not been many hours in town without 
going to see it, but [ must say that I was disappointed in the ‘ tout ensemble’ 
of the bird, tor the body, which seemed to me not unlike that of a crow, by 
no means assimilated with the brilliant tail so well known in England. There 
was also some jays and magpies from the north of China, which would, I 
have little doubt, soon become naturalized in England, were it worth the 
trouble of introducing any more chatterers inio that country. Besides the 
birds, there are upwards of two thousand plants in pots, the greater number of 
which are Chinese flowers. 

To the various places I have mentioned an occasional walk is taken, but the 
general promenade of foreign residents is in a different direction. At about 
half-past five or six o’clock in the afternoon, numerous groups of persons on 
horseback and foot (every pedestrian being provided with a stout walking- 
cane), are to be seen bending their steps along the Praya Grande to its northern 
end, where two ways, that afterwards again unite, lie before them. One of 
these only is used by equestrians, who turning somewhat to the left, pass out 
of the city gate, and through a valley called the Campo, along an ill-made 
road or path, which is, nevertheless, the great thoroughfare to the barrier and 
the interior; while pedestrians either take the same route, or proceed along 
the Quay to the point alr ady more than once mentioned. Here, under the 
walls of Fort Saint Antonio, at the same time that the eye is gratified by a 
view of the open sea, with the shipping at anchor in the roads, and the health 
refreshed by the deliciously cool sea-breeze, are discussed the news of the day; 
whence this is, in Macaoese parlance, denominated Scandal Corner. A path 
runs from it, gradnally ascending on the side of the cliffs that shut out the 
Campo from the sea, and commanding a most extensive and interesting view 
of the islands scattered along the coast and through the waters, and of the in- 
numerable various vessels that are at anchor, or moving about in all direc- 
tions. A few yards up this path from Scandal Corner is a long stone bench, 
that would seem to be the unquestioned wg wed of nursery-maids and child- 
ren, who are every fine evening assembled here in considerable numbers, and 
present as pretty, healthy, rosy, and merry a set of faces as any country town 
in England can boast of; here, also, the mammas frequently stop and chat, 
always followed by the sedan chairs without which they never leave the 
house. 

After ranning some distance along the hill side, the path leaves the coast 
and enters the Campo, through a break in the cliffs called the —— but as it 
turns from seaward. the attention is drawn by a platform (below the path, and 
a few feet above th¢ level of the sea), on which are placed five granite tombs; 
these are the tombs of Parsees, who have died in Macao within the last few 
years, and they are, according to the tenets of that strange people, so 
placed, as to be kissed by the beams of the rising sun. The name on the 
first of them is Cursetjee Framjee, who died in 1829, and upon it, and indeed 
upon all, if I mistake not, is the following text in English from Ecclesiastes, 
chapter xi., verses 7, 8. 


Truly the light is sweet, 

And a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun: 
But if a man live many years, and rejoice in them all; 
Yet let him remember the days of darkness ; 

For they shall be many. 

All that cometh is vanity. 


As the path is passing through the Gap, another leads from it very steeply 
up to the Guya Fort, which, half fort, half monastery, is situated on the sum- 
mit of a craggy hill of considerable elevation, the highest of all in the Pen- 
insula, and the station of the signal-staff that communicates with the saluting 
battery on the Praya Grand, On the Campo, at a short distance from the 
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is the cricket ground of the Pcrtuguese youth; it is not particula 
welt adaped for that pastime, however, as the ground is sloping, instead 
level. 

The Campo is of considerable extent, and surrounded by irregularly shaped 
hills, whose rocky sides are completely covered with Chinese graves, all of 
which are of the lower classes, and marked by mere headstones or grassy 
mounds, presenting but little of the very characteristic appearance of those 
of the higher ranks, After joining the horse road we pass a Chinese village, 
and also, for a few yards, between two very fine bambovu hedges; on leaving 
which, the road winding round an isolated | hill, terminates on a fine piece of 
sandy beach, that runs along the narrow neck of land connecting the Penin- 
sula with the mainland, and on which the barrier is built. The racesare heid 
on this beach, an it affords an opportunity for a capital gallop, especially 
now, when no one hesitates to pass through the broken down barrier wall; 
for no guard has been near it since it was attacked by the British on the 19th 
of August, 1840, when the Chinese received a rather severe and unexpected 
lesson. Belore tiat time a close approach to it even was looked upon with 
distrust and indignation by the celestials who were stationed there in order to 
guard the central land from profanation by barbarian footsteps ; but as the 
republican Frenchman answered to a person who was endeavouring to im- 
press upon him the advantages of monarchical institutions, ‘nous avons 
change tout cela.’ : oe 

The pleasure of the walk was, on my arrival in China, considerably dimin- 
ished, by a habit the Chinese had of spreading their manure on each side of 
the path; but aftera hint in the English newspaper, the Portuguese authori- 
ties caused the removal of this nuisance. There was also another nuisance 
connecied with the evening walk, not attributable to the Chinese, but to the 
British ; it was (and I dare say still is), that the grooms were wont to exercise 
their masters’ horses every evening between five and six o’clock, up anddown 
the Praya Grande, and as the horses were led and rather apt to gambol, the 
limbs of the passers-by were in some hazard. I have observed some very nar- 
row escapes. 

I have not often seen Portuguese women out walking, excepting when they 
were going to mass; and though the generality of tnem are not remark- 
able for beauty, yet some have very vis A eyes, &id I have been much fasci- 
nated by some ceillades from under the long veils usually worn. 

Several gangs of Chinamen were used to prowl about here, for the purpose 
of surprising and robbing solitary walkers. The rascals showed admirable 
dexterity in tripping up their unlucky victims, and thus completely depriving 
them of all chance of resistance. ‘They have occasionally made some more 
desperate and open attacks, as on Captain Cecille, of the French frigate Ert- 
gone, and others; and during the continuance of hostilities, when rewards 
were offered by the Chinese government for the capture of British subjects, 
they did not confine themselves to the mere emptying of the pockets, but car- 
ried off pockets, man, and all; as inthe case of Mr. Stanton, whose capture, by 
the way, and the subsequent refusal of the Chinese to give him up, occasioned 
the attack on the barrier. 

The rewards offered were tempting, and I may perhaps be excused for giv- 
ing an extract from a proclamation issued in 1540 by Eleang, Lieutenant-go- 
vernor of Canton, in which, among others, are the following paragraphs : 

‘Fifty thousand dollars shall be given to those who seize either Elliot, Mor- 
rison, or Bremer alive: and those who bring either of their heads—on the fact 
being ascertained, shall get thirty thousand dollars ; ten thousand dollars shall 
be given to those who seize an officer alive, and five thousand for each officer’s 
head. Five hundred dollars shall be given for every Englishman seized alive ; 
if any are killed, and their heads brought in, three hundred shall be given. 

‘One hundred shall be given for every sepoy or lascartaken alive, and fifty 
dollars for their heads. Those among you who in their effurts to seize the 
English rebels may lose their lives, on examination and proofs of the facts, a 
reward of three hundred dollars shall be given to your families.’ 

These rewards fully account for the gangs of kidnappers that prowled about 
Chinhae, and every other place where the British were stationed. Yet though 
they managed to carry off Captain Anstruther, Mr. Gribble, and some two or 
three more, they were not in general very successful in their endeavours to 
earn the promised rewards, and instead of the Tartars catching the barbarians, 
the barbarians occasionally caught the Tartars, but not exactly in the signifi- 
cation of the old saying, for the Tartars were either hung or p Sos mode of 
treatment that made them more quiet neighbours. 


But what an immense prize fell to the lot of those islanders on whose coast 
the typhoon of July, (841, threw Captain Elliott, Commodore Bremer, and 
other officers, whose capture was altogether valued at 150,000 dollars! 
Their fortune would have been made if they had delivered their prisoners to 
the Chinese authorities, and if the government would have paid the money ; 
a question somewhat doubtful, and one reason perhaps that the islanders, 
though evidently suspecting their prisoners’ rank, ransomed and sentthem to 
Macao for a sum of between six and seven thousand dollars, which was itself 
a by no means despicable windfall. 

yphoon isa Chinese word or words, signifying strong wind, and is applied 
to designate those fearful hurricanes which occasionally rage during the south- 
west monsoon* through the Chinese and Japanese seas, strewing their whole 
coast with wrecks, 

They would seem to be peripatetic whirlwinds, for from all observations 
made on them it is evident that they havea gradually progressive motion, and 
that ships unfortunate enough to be in a position passed by the centre of the 
whirlwind, suffer infinitely more than those towards its edges, while others 
again but a few mileson either side escape altogether. The wjnd blows at 
first from the northward, and going gradually round the compass, raises a tre 
mendous cross sea, most dangerous to vessels, many of which have foundered, 
while few weather out the tempest without loss of masts or some other serious 
damage. ‘The typhoon by which the cutter Louisa, in which were the pleni- 

tentiaries, was wrecked, was very destructive, both on sea and land, particu- 

arly at Hong Kong, where many vessels were collected, and the unfinished 
and temporary buildings were not able to resist the violence of the wind that 
Jevelled them with the ground. 

The state of the barometer is ye best indication of an approaching typhoon, 
for the mercury falls very considerably ; and it is considered as suspicious 
whenever the wind veers to the northward in the south-west monsoon ; and at 
Macao the tanka and other boats then hurry in crowds to take shelter in the 
inner harbour, and the iahabitants of the town barricade their windows, which 
it is necessary to do with some care, for if the wind once gets entrance it is 
apt to take off the roof, or at all events some part of it. This happened in the 
last typhoon, to the house of a lady of my acquaintance, whom a visiter found 
seated in a chair placed on a table, as being the only dry spot in the house, and 
an umbrella over her head to keep it so. I was also told an anecdote ot two 
gentlemen who were out on a hill during the violence of the storm, and lost 
their dinner, by having been obliged to take shelter for some time behind a 
rock ; as, when exposed, they could not resist the power of the wind. Some- 
times, as in 1819, the typhoon has a very destructive effect upon vegetation, 
owing, probably, to the saline particles carried by the wind from the sea. 

One evening as I was walking along the cliff path, and amusing myself by 
watching a fleet of fishing-boats that were sailing out from the inner harbour, 
I was puzzled by seeing one of the boats hoist to the top of her mainmast what 
turned out to be a square canvass topsail, the whiteness of which presented a 
very odd contrast with the dark colour of the mat sails with which she was as 
usual provided. Her example was speedily followed by several other boats, 
which thus formed a fleet of a somewhat mongrel description, for the canvass 
top-sail is adopted from the foreigners, and affords evident proof that the Chi- 
nese are hot so averse to the adoption of new modes as many people imagine. 
Indeed it is a common saying with them, that they have obtained three good 
things from their intercourse with strangers; vaccination, fire-engines, and a 
constant supply of riee; and they now fully show that they are well persuaded 
of the superior skill of Europeans in nautical affairs, for besides the adoption 
of our topsails by the fishing-boats, the government has not only purchased 
Europe an vessels, but has even built some schooners, &c., on that model. In 
_ non the Hong merchants presented the emperor with a very fine 
pr arte empty ory workmen, carrying twepty-two guns, and coppered in- 

In som of the purchased vessels they have adhered to the European style 
of rigging, asin a brig of war that anchored in Macao roads short y before I 
left, and attracted a great deal of attention. She was painted black, with a 
very broad imperial yellow streak; carried the yellow flag at the foremast, 
and twelve guns: and differed from a European vessel, only in having her 
sails dyed of a dull reddish brown colour, to preserve them against the wea- 
ther, but certainly with the effect of giving her to an English eye, a very 
unique appearance. It was said that she had a European or American sailing- 
master on board, as well as several foreign sailors, which I think is not im- 
probable. In other vessels again, they have followed their own mode of rig- 
ging, and one of these passed through the shipping at Whampoa in the month 
of March while I was there, and caused a great deal of merriment, as they 
had painted the unfortunate vessel very gaily, and had moreover furnished 
her with a large staring pair of eyes; for the bows of the Chinese junks be- 
ing painted and carved into some faint resemblance of the head of some ma- 
rine animal, the eyes are always pre-eminently distinguishable among the 
other features, in accordance with the Chinese maxim, ‘suppose no got eye 
how can Sabby ?’ which question is always considered by them as a regular 
poser, to any ignorant barbarian who may presume to doubt the utility of 
their eyes. 

I have also heard rumours concerning a committee (to use an English expres- 
———e F 
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Joey by the government to examine into the merits of steamboats, 
but worked by men’s feet, so that if we have ancvther war,—woich is by no 
means improbable, when the Chinese shall have gained a little confidence, and 
consider themselves provided with vessels better titted to compete with ours, 
than the junks were,—there will be a little more fighting than in the last. 


Letter VI. 


‘Do you go up chopped or unchoppei? was, while his vessel was lying at 
Macao, a question more than once addressed to the captain of the ship in 
wuich I[ firs: went up to Whampoa. 

‘ Unchupped,’ was the answer. 

Now although the reader is very probably completely puzzled as to the 
meaning of this question and answer, which were, however, familiar to every 
foreign ear in China, atthe end of 18.2 and the commencement of 18143, 
he must yet restrain his curivsity until the snip arrives at Whampoa. 

A Chinese inside pilot is on board, accompanied by a fisherman to assist 
him with his knowledge of the outer waters as far as the Bogue, and also to 
squeeze a few more dollars out of the captain, fur the boats which he will 
place on the shoal paits of the river, for the guidance of the pilot. These 
fishermen are most knowing hands, and desperate beggars, and are continual- 
ly asking for pieces of salt beel, rice, and other eatables. Yet still they are 
by no means equal in pertinacity to the fishermen of the Engiish channel, 
who, beginning with a bottle of rum, gradually go on trom bread, beet, nails, 
tea, sugar &c., to canvass for their boats’ sails; but Imust give the palm to 
the Chinese tor a certain indescribabie air of cool assurance with which 
they conduct themselves. I was once going up the river in a large ship, and 
a lady was on the poop, when our friend the fisnerman quietly took the chair 
from which she had for a moment risen, sat down with his legs cocked up on 
the poop railing, and was smoking with great satisfaction until the chair was 
pulled from under him. 

Several of the crew having left the ship at Macao, as is generally the case 
in all vessels, their place is supplied by a number of Chinamen, who pull 
and haulat the ropes with great good will and much hearty laughter ; but it is 
rarely that any of them will go aloft; although | have occasionally seen 
some Chinamen very expert in the rigging, and turling sails, &c., with much 
dexterity. Still with the assistance and guidance ol a few oni aut they 
are quite sufficient to take a vessel safely up through the smooth water be- 
tween Macao and Whampoa. 


which at some distance to the north-eastward, rises tne pyramidally-shaped 
island of Lintin, with its villages prettily and snugly situated on the sandy 
beach of a small bay, notorious fur having long been the rendezvous of opium 
vessels. When I passed however, it was deserted; for then, no attempt at 
concealment was thought of; the fleet of opium vessels boidly lay among the 
other shipping at Whampoa, and the drug was delivered by open daylight as 
freely as rice, cotton, or any other article of permitted importation. A few 
miles to the eastward of Lintin, 1s Tungkoo Bay, at the entrance of the Cap 
Sing Moon. This bay was first used in 1823, by a fleet of Indiamen that an- 
chored there in August and September, at the recommendation of Sir James 
Brabazon Urmston, the President of the Company’s factory at Canton, during 
the discussion with the Chinese regarding the affair of the Topaz trigate.— 
It was to this place the British shipping retired at the end of 1839, when they 
had been starved out, and worried away trom Hong Kong by the Chinese au- 
thorities: who knowing that the ships were ordered away to Tungkoo, opened 
a tremendous cannonading the night before they left without, however, doing 
any damage, ani then, having torwarded a report to the Emperor, that the 
barbarian vessels were completely annihilated, and driven tiom the coasts, 
were covered with honours asthe brave defenders o* their country, and the 
terror of all her enemies, The Chinese were much given to this, and other 
easy and sate modes of gaining military renown. When the Nerbudda trans- 
port, andthe Ship Ann, were wrecked on the coast of Formosa in September, 
1841, and March, 1642, the unfortunate people who were thus thrown into 
their hands, were immediately seized, dragged about the country naked and 
wounded, and barbarously put to death, with the exception of a few whom they 
considered to be men of some rank, and kept with the view, itis supposed, of 
sending to Pekin, to be there executed. lam, however, happy to say that 
Sir H. Pottinger has entered warmly into the subject, and made known to the 
Emperor the false representations, and at the same time demanded the degra- 
dation and punishment of the mandarins, who were rewarded for having, ac- 
cording to their own statement, destroyed two ships of war with armed men. 
Several rows of immense fishing stakes are met with above Lintin, and are 
great nuisances to shipping, requiring a good look-out to be kept, for they are 
at considerable distances from the shore ; and it is no joke io run against them, 


age her. During the night, a fishing-boat is usually, perhaps always, tied to 
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ter. or any other cause flurries him, invariably shouts out, ‘ Let go the anchor,’ 
without a moment’s further consideration. When we were guing up, our pi- 
lot Jet go the anchor two or three times in this way, determined that the ship 
should, at all events, remain stationary, while he collected his faculties: no 
doubt an extremely sensible mode of acting, and equally commendable with 
that of the old navigators who at night used to tie their vessels to some conve- 
nient tree, by which means they had the twofold advantage of a night’s com- 
fortable snooze, and of knowing where they were in the morning. 
Abouttwenty miles above Lintin, and leaving two or three small islands on 
our left, we perceived ourselves to be approaching the mouth of the river, which 
appears as a narrow opening in the coast. Sailing on we soon enter it, and 
then havethe promontory of Chuenpee on our right, andthe island of Tycock- 
too on our left hand, the river between them being not more than two miles 
broad; and here we see the sites of the first two forts of the far-famed Bocca 
Tigris, one situated on the south-eastern point of Tycocktoo, the other near 
the north-west point of Chuenpee; a smail fortis also built round an old 
watch-tower on the top of the hill (which is very steep), above the battery on 
Chuenpee. Beyond these forts, the river widens to the eastward into a semi- 
circular bay, in which Lord Anson refitted. This bay, whichis very shallow, 
lies between Chuenpee and the two large batteries at the toot of the steep and 
high hill called Anunghoy, three miles above Chuenpee. Opposite to them, 
in the middle of the river, which here again contracts, are two small islands, 
North and South Wangtong. The former is low and flat, and was strongly 
and extensively fortined ; while, from some unaccountable neglect, the latter, 
which is very small and rocky, was entirely undefended, being without a sin- 
gle cannon; and on it the British, in their attack on the Bogue, threw up a 
sand battery against North Wangtong, and worked it with such good effect, 
that the gallant mandarins who commanded there soon deserted their posts, 
rudently carrying away the keys of the forts and cantonments, after having 
First locked in all their unfortunate soldiers, that their own escape, in a single 
boat, might pass unobserved. A small fortification also stands on the west 
side of the river, opposite North Wangtong ; but it is of little importance, as 
the passage for ships, which is very narrow, not more than five or six hundred 
ards broad, with not sufficient room for the working of a ship, is between 
orth Wangtong and Anunghoy. Two miles above Anunghoy, but on the 
opposite side of the river, is the lofty Tiger Island, and at its base, the last of 
the powerful batteries of the Bogue. 


These forts, if built by skilful engineers, provided with proper cannon—for 
the Chinese guns are immoveably fixed, and cannot be elevated or depressed 
—and defended by determined men, would be, as they had always been con- 
sidered by the Chinese, impregnable, and could blow navies out of the water, 
if they attempted to enter the river. 

These batteries were mere heaps of ruins when I first passed the Bogue ; 
yet even then they impressed the mind with a sense of their powerful and com- 
manding situation; while a strange train of thought was excited by a very 
large and handsome tomb, which, placed about two-thirds up the hill side, look- 
ed down on the batteries of Anunghoy, and ome could scarcely help imagining 
that death was seated there regarding tbe desolation that reigned on all sides; 
for the Chinese for many months avoided the neighbourhvods of the forts, as 
if they were accursed, 

The Chinese thought when they first saw the steamers, that they were the 
gods of the barbarians comé to assist them in propria persona, 

A tolerably accurate drawing of a steamer was hawked about in Macao in 
1841, by the Chinese, with a few lines of descriptton, of which the fullowing is 
a translation : 

She’s more than three hundred cubits long, 
And thirty oda in height and breadth ; 
Iron is used to bind her stiff and stout, 
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And she’s painted black all round about; | 
Like a weaver's shuttle is her shape ; 

On both sides carriage wheels are fixed, 

And using fossi! coal to make a fire 

They whirl round as a race-horse flies— 

Of white cloth all the sails are made. 

Jn winds both fair and foul she goes; 


On her bow is the God of the waves, 
At stem and stern is a revolving gun; 
Her form is truly terrific to men.— Chinese Repository. 








Ona leaving Macao, there is for some miles a wide expanse of water, out of 


as they would immediatety tear off a ship’s quarter boats, and otherwise dam- 


them, and keeps a light hoisted as a signal; but there are so many boats with 
lights about these waters, either in motion or at anchor, that the signal is of 
litle use ; besides, there are occasionally dense fogs, that would hide them un- 
til it is teo late to clear them. A tremendous huvbub is raised by the fisher- 
men when a ship is seen to be approaching them too closely, and a conversa- 
tion lakes place between them and the pilot, probably much more energetic 
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There was also another, but much inferior drawing, in which the men were 
represented half as tall as the masts, and dressed in red jackets with pea-green 
trousers. One nan was lvoking out in the fore-top with a spying glass to his 
eye, somewhat larger than the yard near him; a long yellow cannon, three 
times the diameter of the masts, projected a few yards over her bow and stern ; 
her wheels were drawn aliogether out of the water, that all might see that the 
were round, and they were, in aevordance with the Chinese taste, painted wit 
~ many colours as ever chequered the surface of the brightest and gaudies 
aid. 

It was at Chuenpee too ihat several war-junks were destroyed by the Hya- 
cinth and Volage on the 3d of November, 1839, and this was.the first premedi- 
tated act ofhosiility on the part of the British, the affair at Cowloon having 
‘been quite accidental. 

At Chunhow, a small village not far from these forts of the Bogue, the opi- 
um dejivered up to the Chinese by Captain Elliot was destroyed, under t 
superintendence of Commissioner Lin himself. 

aving passed through the Bogue into the river, we feel as if we had pass- 
ed through a chasm in a mighty wall, and breathe more freely as we look 
upon the river, which immediately spreads into a wide lagoon, that 1s very 
shallow excepting in the course of the stream. The banks are low, swampy, 
and marshy. An immense flat of paddy fields that abound in , ducks, 
snipes, and other water fowl, stretch far away to the foot of a circie of lofty 
mountains that bound our view before, behind, on all sides; and would almost 
lead us to imagine, that this low land had once been the bed of a vast lake, 
whose waters had centuries ago forced their way through the wall of the hills 
a‘ the Bogue. A few miles frum its mouth, the river again narrows at the sec 
ond bar* [counting from Whampoa], which is fennel of three or four shoals, 
between which the ship must pass in a winding passage, marked out by the fish- 
er men’s boats sent ahead for that purpose. On the left bank, at a short dis- 
tance frum the river, there is a low hill on which stands a pagoda (named 
from its situation the second bar pagoda}, and also an old dismantled square 
fort. 

About fourteen miles, nearly due north above the second, is the first bar, 
where the river, as it approaches the high land, takes a sudden turn to the 
westward, and divides into several streams, forming numerous islands, the 
greater number of which are hilly and well cultivated, and the features of 
the country now undergo a complete change, and my visions began to be 
fulfilled, for hamlets are seen in every direction, in the midst of rich 
fields and groves of trees, that were extremely refreshing to my eyes, com- 
pletely fatigued by resting for some weeks on the barren rocks of the coast. 

At the distance of a mile or a mile and a half, above the third bar, is the 
anchorage of the foreign shipping, whose forests of masts had been for some 
time visible to us over the low lands. 





Continued from Albion of February 17. 


THE ENGLISH CAPTIVES AT CABUL. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 
BY ONE OF THE FEMALE PRISONERS. 


On the 27th we hada visit trom Mahommed Ukbur: he brought Major 
Pottinger with bim, and remained at Zandah some days. As usual, we had 
occasion to rejoice at the proximity of the Sirdar, for the day afier his arrival 
we had tea, sugar, some clothes and shoes distributed amongst us. He spoke 
of his prospects with great candour to the gentlemen, and did not scruple, 
in their presence, to upbraid the chiets who were about him, with the pusil- 
lanimity of their countrymen, who had betrayed him into his present dilem- 
ma. From Major Pottinger we learned, for the first time, that Captain 
Mackenzie had really been sent on a mission to General Pollock, at Jalala- 
bad. Among other things, Mahommed Ukbur informed us, that it had been 
determined by the Cabul chiefs to put all the hostages to death. They were 
to be taken to a spot chosen for the purpose, where all the principal chiefs 
were to be assembled; each was to name a separate victim, and with his own 
hand put him to death; thus excluding themselves from all chance of the 
pardon of the British government, and as it were, binding themselves by this 
bloody sacrifice tc stand or fall together. The Sirdar gave us to understand, 
that he had no immediate intention of removing us from Zandah. The gen- 
tlemen, therefore, set about erecting little bowers, or huts, for the construction 
of which, the young fir and juniper trees on the surrounding hills, furnish 
the greatest facility. These were stuck into the ground at proper intervals, 
and their boughs and tops drawn together and interlaced overhead. More 
boughs and twigs were interlaced along the sides, and broad pieces of bark 
laid on as a roof tothe whole. Rude as were these dwellings, they were to 
us a comfort, a luxury; for every party had now a cabin of their own, where 
they could pass the day, and the delight of a cheerful little fir chip fire, round 
which we huddled during the cold evenings, was not the least of the advan- 
tages we 1eaped from oar leafy dwellings. We were, indeed, a striking in- 
stance of how much comfort consists in comparison. Miserable as was our 
situation, compared to what it had been during the palmy days of the British 
at Cabul, we ye congratulated ourselves on the improvement of our cir- 
cumstances, frorh the time when we had first become captives, and were 


There are also some shoals and mud-flats, which are passable at certain | cooped up like sé many felons in a gaol-like fort, and allowed merely to pace 
times of the tide only; and the pilot, if he has miscalculated the depth of wa- | the cout rues like aetetanis ina Shes rison. — oot 





About this _— (the beginning of May,) scarcely a ~ ae that we 
did not hear the sound of guns firing at Cabul. Every Affighan who was 
questioned as to the cause, gave a different reason. One would call it a sa- 
lute, another would declare that the chiefs were fighting among themselves, 
and others, to terrify us, affirmed that it was the Feringhees being blown 
away from guns. Qn the 3d of May, the party from Teyzeen were sent up 
to Zandah, and we were glad to be once more together again. Captain Mac- 
kenzie also returned from Jalalabad. It can scarcely be said that any advan- 
tage was expected from his trip, beyond its being a sort of opening for pro- 
posals from either side; therefore we felt little disappointment when we were 
informed, that the period of our liberation appeared as far distant as ever. 
One benefit from the communication, was a large packet of letters, some 
newspapers, and a small sum in gold mohurs,-to be divided amongst the 


rty. 

On the 4th, an order was sent for Major Pottinger and Captain Troup, to 
join the Sirdar immediately. It would appear that Captain Mackenzie's 
return had decided him on going at once to Cabul, and by taking the above 
two officers with him, he Gould be enabled to communicate more directly 
with General Pollock ; or perhaps he thought their presence with him would 
make it appear that he was supported in his measures by British officers. 
Whatever may have been the reason, it has nothing to do with this narra- 
tive; it only affecied us, inasmuch as we were sorry to lose them. 

The 8th was marked among us by a very slight fall of snow. The weather 
continued very pleasant. Our bowers were delightfully cou! in the day, and 
fires of an evening were ost comfortable. e continued to be amused 
with all kinds of reports as to the doings at Cabul, and the expected advance 
of Genera! Pollock from Jalalabad. There was little else to break the wea- 
ry monotony. On the 1@th of this month, the Andersons were blessed by the 
arrival of their long-lost child.t Mahommed Ukbur, on leaving Zandah, 
had promised to endeavour to send her; and, as he always had done with us, 
had fulfilled his word. The child’s own account of her capture was simply, 
that when she and little Boyd were left alone on the camel, an Affghan horse- 
man came and took away her little companion, and that she, in her fright, 
fell over the side of the pannier, and found herself up to her knees in snow. 
While she was crying for some one to come and assist her, and wondering at 
her forlorn situation, a horseman came and took her up; he placed her on 
his horse behind him, and galloped off to Cabul, where he arrived about 
dark ; he gave her ‘ pillau ’ to eat, and water to drink; but she suffered dread- 
fully from the cold. This lasted for a few days, when at last she was taken 
to the house of Nuwab Zuman Shah, who had cherge of the British hosta- 
ges, and there she saw Conolly, Webb, and two or three more whom she 
knew. She was then sent into the ‘ undhuroon,’ or female apartment, where 
she was treated with every kindness, had milk given her to drink, sweet- 
meats, and preserved fruits to eat, and a fine fire to warm herself. The Nu- 
wab became very fond of her, and used to carry her about in his arms, and 
on more than one occasion, was obliged to make her over to the charge of 
Dr. Campbell, to rectify his mistake in over-feeding her with sweetmeats. 
Many weeks afterwards, poor Captain Conolly gave her parents further 
particulars—that on heating that an European child had been brought to 
Cabul, he endeavoured to purchase her, but that the horseman made such an 
exorbitant demand for her, that he hesitated to do so, fearing that if other 
children were brought, he would have to pay equally dearly for them. While 
he was thus striving to get the child at something like a moderate price, 
Ameenoolah Khan, one of the Cabul chiefs, was urging him to go and pay 
his respects to the King, Shah Soojah. He (Ameenoolah) having previ- 
ously arranged that, in the event of his compliance, he should be put todeath 
in the King’s presence, that it might appear his majesty had sanctioned it, 
and by these infamous machinations, would become compromised beyond re- 
demption with the British government, and implicated with the common 
cause of the Cabul Sirdars. Conolly, who had been kept informed ot all 
these kind intentions, begged of Ameenoolah to get the child for him, allow- 
ing him to suppose, that by so doing he might have some hope of gaining 
over his victim to wait upon the King. Ameenoolah eagerly seized the bait, 
and brought the child, when Conolly teld him plainly that he was perfectly 











* The East India Company's Jarge ships were obliged to anchor below it, to take in 
the last of their cargoes, as there wes not v ater enovgh to float them over it whea 
they were fully loaded. 

1 Since died of cholera at Neemuch on 13th September, 1843. 
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acquainted with his eharitable arrangements in his behalf, and left him to lay 
other snares. Conolly eventually gave the horseman tour hundred rupees 
for the child. Although the arrival of their long-lost child must have been a 
‘ jour de fete’ to the parents, there was even in this a drawback ; during her 
four months’ long captivity, she had totally forgotten English and Hindoos- 
tanee, and could only chatter away in Persian, a language with which her 
mother was certainly totally unacquainted. 

On the 13th we had another distribution of little requisites, sent us from 
Cabul by the Sirdar. The nights and mornings still continued bitterly cold. 
We could not learn a syllable to be relied on regarding ourselves. a 

On the 13th the ladies received an invitation to breakfast with the families 
of Mahommed Shah Khan, and Dost Mahommed Khan. Some of us, only 
out of curiosity, availed ourselves of this aitention. Affghans and Europe- 
ans all sat round in a circle, the centre being formed by the standing-dish, 
pillau, flanked with curry, baked cakes, and some curds, A deceased ser- 
geant’s daughter, Hester Macdonald, a young girl, and servant to Mrs. Eyre, 
was our chief interpreter. Our conversation was chiefly on the subject of our 
release, and the probable termination of hostilities. Our dresses were an ob- 
ject of intense curiosity to our Afighan hosts. ‘They were certainly very 
good-humoured, and some of them very pretty; they sent a few (what they 
censidered) delicacies to those of our party who had not come to breakfast. 
We took our departure about two o’clock, well pleased with the civility ofour 
new acquaintances, though heartily tired of our visit. Captain Mackenzie 
returned in the afternoon from his second jaunt to Jalalabad; he brought us 
letters and newspapers, as usual, anda few gold mohurs for the party, but he 
did not ap) overladen with good news. He passed the night at Zandah, 
and for Cabul in the morning. , 

On the evening of the 20th we observed a fire blazing on the top of one of 
the hills in the direction of Cabul ; intended, as we were told, as a signal that 
our troops had left Jalalabad. The weather still continued delightful. 

On Qist we had another breakfast with our Afighan friends, and, 
strange coincidence! on the afternoon we again received some sundries from 
Jalalabad, consisting among other things, of some chintzes for ladies’ and 
children’s dresses, the distribution of which was a work of somie difficulty, and 
afforded us subject for some days’ discussion, so badly were we off for some- 
thing to talk about. ‘ ’ 

On the morning of the 22d the yaboos (ponies) arrived, to remove us all to 
Cabul. It was with something like a teeling of regret that we prepared to 
leave Zandah. We were in a delightful climate; and though our fare bad 
been very coarse and scaaty, we had enjoyed mure liberty than we could pos- 
sibly do at Cabul. Moreover, we had allowed pogemone yf like a hope to grow 
upon us that some of the onpremaee tribes would by some means efiect 
our rescue, and carry us asa peace-offering to Jalalabad. However, on the 
23d, by 10 a.m. we were all onthe move. It had been impossible to procure 

“camels for the ladies and children, and consequently the panniers were pla- 
ced upon mules. They proved a much easier and quicker conveyance than 
cameis; and it was a matter of astonishment to observe these little animals, 
laden with heavy camel panniers, with two grown people and several child- 
ren in them, cross the mountains, Their sure-footedness is notorious; but 
the manner in which they almost sprung from rock to rock, up and down the 
hill, with so penny a burden, was most surprising. The first part of the road 
was over hills, which after a couple of hours brought us to the fort, near 
Teyzeen, where poor General Elphinstone died. ‘Thence we madea short cut 
into a difficult ghat, that brought us to the bottom of the famous ‘ Huft Kotul,’ 
or seven hills, where our army had been so cruelly butchered on the 10th Jan- 
uary. The road was still strewed with corpses only partially decomposed, 
and from this cause the rest of our march was unusually sad and disagreea- 
ble. Our destination was the fort at Khoord Cabul, the one we were taken to 
on being sent over to the Affghans on the 9th January. It was dusk before 
we reached it; weary from the length of the march, and harassed in spirit 
from the dreadful recollections conjured up by the sights on the road, we were 
glad to betake ourselves to rest, which we did rauch after the manner that we 
adopted on our previous visit here. A cup of tea without milk was all that 
we could find appetite for. From the time we had descended from the Zan- 
dah hills the climate had become very perceptibly warmer, which, no doubt, 
had added considerably to our fatigue. 

On the 24th, after a hurried breakfast, we were off by 8 a.M., travelling as 
the day before, and taking a western course, in a straight direction, for Ca- 
bul. After traversing a fine open plain of about three miles, we crossed a 
difficult little stony ghat. All parties were obliged to dismourt; and here 
again we had occasion to rejoice in mules having been substituted for camels, 
for in many places the way was a mere goat-path, where none but animals 
accustomed to such difficulties could possibly have travelled. After passing 
the above-mentioned ghat, we had another mile of plain, which brought usto 
a nice poo) of water, and trees, where we halted for half-an-hour, to allow the 
rear to close up. We then ascended by the winding course of a mountain 
stream for about two miles, which brought us to a pillar some sixty feet high, 
with an urn onthe top. Itis said to have been erected by Alexander the 
Great, but the Affghans can give no account of it (noteventraditional). The 
column is cireular, some twelve feet in diameter, buglt ec all of small 
stones, with a few bricks to form the edges of the cornjees. e now had a 
very difficult stony descent, of about two miles; all parties were obliged to dis- 
mouut, and walk down it. At the bottom of the descent we found a few trees, 
and some deliciously cool water, where we halted for about half-an-hour. 
About three miles more, along a good road, brought us to Aly Mohumud’s 
fort at Shewakee, situated in the mouth of the gorge leading to the Soormut 
country, on the right bank of the Cabul river, and about three miles from Ca- 
bul. From Alexander’s pities we had a magnificent bird's-eye view of the 
valley and town of Cabul, and a great part of the Kohistan in the distance. 

Mahommed Ukbur had some guns on the spur of the Syah Sung hill, and 
was firing away at the Bala Hissar, of which Futeh Jung, the late King’s son, 
had possession. The Kuzzilbaches, we were told, still kept themselves aloof 
from all parties. We got very bad quarters at Aly Mohumed’s fort, many of 
us being obliged to the night in an open cow-shed; but the civility we 
experienced from Aly Mohumud’s people was a delightful conirast to the 

ness and indignities we had been obliged to put up with among the Ghil- 
zhies. Being in the neighbourhood of Cabul, ice was abundant; and Aly 
Mohumud, by a supply from his stock, enabled us to luxuriate in iced water, 
which, after the heat, dust, and fatigue of our march, was most grateful. We 
reached Shewakee about three o’clock, and evening had scarcely closed in 
my we s our blankets on the ground, and well tired, lay down to sleep 
tor the nig : 

Qn the 25th, Aly Mohumud removed all his family from the fort we were 
in, and gave up the whole of it to our accommodation. We immediately 
took ion of the ‘zunnan khaun,’ or women’s apartments, which we 
found roomy, and tolerably clean. There was a fine large garden attached to 
the fort on one side, in which we were allowed to promenade when so dispos- 
ed, and a stream on the other side, with some fine shady trees, became a tav- 
ourite resort of the gentlemen. 

A day or two after our arrival, Captain Troup came to see us. He and 

Major Pottinger were living with the Sirdar, in a little fort between us and 
Cabul ; they very bad accommodation, but continued to be well treated. 
The Sirdar had desired Captain Troup to ascertain what he could send us to 
increase our comfort, and he left us with a list of requisites that must have 
astonished Mahommed Ukbur. However, his mode of supplying our wants 
weighed lightly on his finances, as the different tradesmen were obliged to fur- 
nish each a quota without payment. Being near Cabul, we had more oppor- 
tunity of hearing what was going on; but, although reports poured in upon 
us, they were so contradictory in their tenor, that we were in as complete 
ignorance of the rea] state of things as when we never could get a report to 
listen to. However, they were food for speculation, without which we must 
have died of monotony. We distinctly beard firing every day at Cabul; but 
who the parties were en we could only surmiae. We were in daily ex- 
pectation of hearing that General Pollock had left Jalalabad, and the reports 
to that effect were very numerous. It was, of course, a matter of the greatest 
anxiety to us, as we were plainly given to understand that we should be car- 
ried off to Toorkistan on his advance. We had friends, however, who tried 
to comfort us with the assurance that the people of Cabul would nat allow us 
to be taken away, but would retain us as a security agains: the destruction of 
their city,—how weak a reed to lean upon was afterwards proved. 

_ On the 7th of June we heard that Mahommed Ukbur had gained posses- 
sion of the Bala Hissar, and he actually sent to congratulate us, as if it were 
a subject to rejoice at. At the same time we were infortned that camel-pan- 
niers were preparing to send the ladies and children to Jalalabad. It would 
be impossible to describe the hope that was raiséd in some of us by this re- 

though most of us could not bring ourselves to believe it. 

On the 18th June (Waterloo) we were told that the Sirdar was preparing to 
carry us off to Koorlum. Sooltan Jan was to have charge of us, with anes- 
eort of four guns and three thousand infantry. Captain Mackenzie, who was 
with the Sirdar, wrote to us to be prepared , i a sudden more; so that there 
was sufficient reason to conclude something of importance was going on. 
There was constantly some change taking place in our guard, supposed to be 
intended to pe our tampering with them. Some attempts of the kind 
were made, but without success. ‘Towands the end of June, the Sirdar hav- 
ing been informed that we felt unsettled at the idea of being hurried off, sent 
us word to make our minds quite easy,—:hat there was no chance of our being 
moved for some time tocome. From this we concluded that there was no im- 
mediate e tation of the British force advancing. About this time Ma- 
hommed Ukbur caused Puteh Sing to be proclaimed king, and himself vu- 


zier. 
On the 23th, we were much surprised by the arrival of all the E 
whom we had left at Budecobad. They had not fared so well omer we had 


left them, and were 








t glad to be near us again. About this time Captain 
Mackenzie and Mr. Waller were taken very seriously ill; the former was al- 
most despaired of; and it was some weeks before they regained their strength. 
On the 7th July, Captain John Conolly was allowed to pay us a visit. He 
fave us very little crews ; he knew potas of General Pollock’s movements. 

ahommed Ukbur was all powerful in Cabul. Though hated by nearly all 
the other chiefs; they feared him too much to offer us any assistance. 

On the 10th, Captain Troup was sent on a mission to Jalalabad, which, as 
far as our liberation was concerned, ended as fruitlessly as Captain Macken- 
zie’s. He returned on the 27th, bringing with him a load of little useful arti- 
cles, soap, brushes, needJes, medicine, On the 19th, Mahommed Ukbur 
came to the fort, and had a long chat with some of the gentlemen. The day 
following, Mahommed Shah Khan restored to Lady Macnaughten the jewels 
he had taken at Budecobad. _It was surmised that he could not raise money 
on them in Cabul, as the money-lenders considered them dangerous property ; 
or probably no one was willing to acknowledge the possession of money to 
so large an amount. On the 30th, Captains Lawrence and Troup were sent 
on another mission to Jalalabad. They did not return till the 10th August: 
the result of their trip was most unsatisfactory and indefinite. The Sirdarap- 
peared willing to come to terms; but General Pollock’s policy seemed to be 
merely to temporize. The Sirdar saw his drift, and expressed himself in 
very strong terms on it. While we were thus ina sort of vortex of anxiety 
as to the chance of our government coming to terms with the Affghans, we 
had other sources of the deepest solicitude and distress to occupy us. Our 
beloved friend, the younger Gonoliy,<twhie I say our beloved | friend, I am 
sure that I speak the feelings of every one that knew him, for he was all that 
was amiable, and to know him was to love him),—our beloved friend, the 
younger Conolly, who came in on a visit on the 3ist July, had been taken ill 
on the same day. Every attention that our situation would admit of was 
shown him; but, rt fellow! his time was come, and on the 7th August, 
after eight days’ illness, he left us, it is to be hoped, for a better world. In him 
was lost as gallant a spiritand as amiable a young man as Britain can boast 
among her many gallant sons. God bless him! 

On the 2nd egy we experienced a very smart shock of an earthquake. 

About this time Mrs. Anderson was suddenly taken very seriously ill; and a 
day or two afterwards we lost two European soldiers, and Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Trevor's servant. Mrs. Mainwaring, Captain Lawrence, Captain Souter, 
Dr. Magrath, and Captain Anderson were also very ill fora few days. On 
the 12th mee our party was increased by the arrival of the officers who 
had been left hostages when we returned in January. Many were the tales 
they had to tell. On the 23rd we were most agreeably surprised by the arrival 
of the officers of the 27th Native Infantry, who had been made prisoners at 
Ghuznee. They had reached Cabul the day before, and had been received 
with much courtesy by Mahommed Ukbur. They told us to prepare fora 
move at any hour. 
On the afternoon of the 25th an order arrived for us all to start, which was 
followed by the almost immediate arrival of Major Pottinger, Captain Troup, 
and our old acquaintance Mirza, with the ponies and camels. The Sirdar 
sent a message that Mrs. Anderson, who stiil lay most dangerously ill, might 
for the present remain, and that her husband, and children, and Dr. Campbell 
might stay to take care of her. Mrs. Trevor was taken very ill this very 
same day ; and Captain Troup, who from the first mighthave been called the 
Good Samaritan of the party, exerted his influence with his old acquaintance 
Mirza, and contrived to get permission for the poor widow and her numerous 
family to remain where they were, He himself volunteered to explain to, 
and settle all with the Sirdar in the morning, and rejoin the rest of us by a 
forced march. With the above exceptions, we were all soon on the move: 
Bameean was said to be ourdestination. The reason for this sudden arrange- 
ment was said to be that General Pollock had left Jalalabad, and that General 
Nott was within twelve marches of Cabul. 

It will be as well to leave our Bameean party for a time, and give the history 
ot those who remained at Cabul. It would be difficult to describe the feeling 
of desertedness that we experienced on the morning after the departure of the 
rest of the prisoners. Captain Troup went to Mahommed Ukbur to explain 
regarding Mrs. Trevor being left behind. It was most fortunate that we had 
a few rupees left among us; for we appeared to have been completely for- 
gotten, and received no rations of any description for severaldays. We were, 
however, fortunate in securing the offices of a Kashmerian, by name Hubert 
Khan, living with his famlly in the fort. Through his means we were ena- 
bledto make a few purchases, and he afterwards took opportunities of inform- 
ing us of all that was going on. Captain Troup came and passed the night 
of the 27th in the fort, and got all the Hindostanees who remained safely con- 
veyed into Cabul, where they had better chance of getting food than in the fort. 
On the 29th we received positive information that General Pollock’s force 
was on the move, and the report of an action at Gundummuck reached us, in 
which the Affghans were said to have suffered severely, 

Captain Khas + pang us another visit, and left us again on the morning of 
the 30th. He told us that Mahommed Ukbur was encamped with a small 
force at Igah Sung. Mr. Anderson and Mrs. Trevor still continued danger- 
ously ill, ‘Their children, too, were nearly all sick; and Dr. Campbell’ was 
put to the greatest distress for want of medicines. 

On the Ist of September, Captain Troup was obliged to go and join Ma- 
hommed Ukbur, who ordered him to bring all his traps, as he intended to 
keep him altogether near his person. We were, however, delighted to see him 
back in the evening. He came accompanied by Captain Bygrave, who, I 
should have mentioned, had not been sent with the other prisoners, the Sirdar, 
for some reason of his own, always liking to have a British officer near him. 
Hubeeb Khan told us that our fellow-prisoners were detained in a fort half- 
way to Bameean; that the Candahar force, under General Nott, had arrived 
within a short march of Ghuznee; and that Sooltan Jan was about to start 
with a large body of horse, in that direction. 

On the 6th, we heard of General Nott having retaken Ghuznee; and we 
had a long visit from Mirza. He was sent by Mahommed Ukbur to arrange 
for our removal. He seemed very well inclined to favour our wishes to re- 
main where we were. It was impossible to move either of the sick ladies; 
any such attempt would have been their immediate death-warrant. Indeed, 
they were neither of them at the time able to sit up on their couches. As a 
last argument, it was thought advisable that Mirza should have ocular proof 
of the deplorably weak state of the poor invalids, who, being made to under- 
stand the object, prepared to see him. Although he had known them both 
well before, he confessed that he should not have recognized them ; and that, 
having seen them, he would tell the Sirdar that he might as well put them to 
death at once as move them. We afterwards heard that he fulfilled bis pro- 
mise to the letter; and the Sirdar sent a very kind message that they should 
make their minds easy. This intimation was sent by Dr. @ampbell, who 
had been into the town to try and pick up some little medicine. Hubeeb 
Knan told us that Generai Nott had taken several guns in an action near 
Ghuznee. This proved true. 

On the 7th Captain Troup was directed to prepare to go and meet General 
Pollock at Gundummuck, with a proposal that he should give hostages for the 
safety ot General Nott’s army, if he (General Pollock) would suspend hostili- 
ties. Captain Troupexplained to Mahommed Ukbur the absurdity of such a 
pores and begged that he might not be made the medium of making it. 

he Sirdar took it all in good part, and sent off an Affghan with his letters, 
and allowed Captain Troup to return to us at Shewakee. Mahommed Uk- 
bur’s messenger returned in a day or two, not having fulfilied his mission. 
He said that the sentries round General Pollock’s camp fired at every one 
that approached, and he had not been able to deliver his letters. 

On the 8th, all the provisions and property of every kind were removed 
from the fort. We had had scarcely any supplies given to us for the last 
fortnight, and we were given to understand that the people were all about to 
leave the fort. News of another action, in which the Affghans had suffered 
great loss, hurried their movements. 

On the 9th, there were only about eight or nine decrepid old men and wo- 
men left in the fort; and it became a matter of most grave consideration how 
we were to subsist ourselves, and prevent any attempts of the Affgzhans to 
plunder us. About midnight on the 10th we were surprised by a visit from 
Aly Mohumud, the owner of the fort, accompanied by his brother-in-law, 
Abbas Khan. They made some —— to the gentlemen about carrying 
us off; but, as their project seemed badly concocted, and we doubted their 
sincerity, we pretended to decline the offer. About noon Abbas Khan re- 
turned, accompanied by a servant of Captain Troup's, who had been sent into 
the Kuzeilbach quarter, to ascertain if Abbas Khan were a true man. He 
again proposed to carry off Captains Troup and By ve; but these officers 
would not consent to leave the rest of the party. ile this discussion was 
going on, a horseman from Mahommed Ukbur came to conduct Captain 

roup and Bygrave to his camp; but, as he came without ponies, he was 
sent back again with a letter to the Sirdar, representing the impdssibility of 
meeting his wishes until the animals arrived. 

At7 A. M. on the 11th the ponies came, and Captains Troup and Bygraye 
started. The few gentlemen who were now left tried all they could to bribe 
over the old steward of the fort; but he was staunch to his salt, and, though 
he did us no injury, he could not be prevailed on to assist us. We hitherto 
continued our walks in the garden, and endeavoured to glean particulars of 
what was going on from any one we might see. All we could learn was, 
that our force was still advancing; and, by way of consolation, we were told 
that’ if Mahommed Ukbur got worsted we were all to be put to death im- 
mediately. 

It would at this period have been easy for the gentlemen to escape either 
into the hills for aday or two, or into the town; but the ladies and children 
were still much too ill to move, and all were compelled to await their fate, 





whatever it might be. Nearly all the people had by this time left the valley; 






e 
and for some days past the roads had been thronging with cattle, laden with 
the families and property of the Affghans flyirg trom British vengeance, 

On the evening of the 12th, we were asionished by the return of Captain 
Troup. Te and Captain Bygrave had gone through the Khoord Cabul pase 
with Mahommed Ukbur. hile they were riding together, Captain Troup 
——— to the Sirdar the uselessness of dragging him about the country, 
when he might be of service to the sick at Shewakee. He urged his request 
at.a fortunate moment, and contrived to get sent back with an escort‘ot four 
hursemen. ‘This escort he got from a sort of secretary of the Sirdar’s, named 
Imam Verdee; who, wishing to have a friend among the British, told Cap- 
tain Troup that he would send horsemen whom he might trust; and that 
they should have orders to obey whatever instructions Captain Troup should 
givethem. 1 believe Captain Bygrave had some objections to availing him- 
self of this opportunity. However, there can be no doubt but that the party 
in the fort were indebted tothis man@uvre of Captain ‘T'roup’s for their early 
liberation, if not their lives. * 

Captain T'roup’s return among us was hailed wih the greatest joy. For 
he had the happy knack of ingratiating himself wuh every one whom he had 
dealings with, and, besides, he was for his own inwinsic merits a prime ta- 
vourite with us all. He told us that that the Sirdar hada very numerous 
force with him; that General Pollock was at Teyzeen, and that the morrow 
must decide who should be the conqueror. With the exception of the four 
horsemen who came in with oy Troup, and the old steward, the fort was 
now completely deserted. We had not even the means of closing the gates 
against the shoals ot Affghans who were thronging by night and day, and who, 
had they known our defenceless state, wauid i- a certainty have paid us a visit. 
To rectify this ina measure, Captain Troup’s servant wassentdn the morn- 
ing of the 13th 1o buy two padlocks, one for the outer, and one tor the inner 
gates, Our anxiety was now wound upto the highest conceivable pitch. We 
knew that a very few hours must decide our fate; but it wasi tncomprehensi- 
ble to us why we should have been left entirely alone in this fort; for Cap- 
tain Troup’s four horsemen were merely there by accident. 

At3 P. M. people were observed running along the valley; and the old 
steward recommended the gentlemen not to show themselves at the gate. In 
a few minutes we learned that the news of Mahommed Ukbur’s defeat at 
Teyzeen and on the Huft Kotul had just arrived. We tried hard to get the 
old steward to remain with us, thinking that his presence might keep people 
from forcing the gates of the fort; but nothing would persuade him to stay. 
We had now to look out for ourselves. There were but three officers, two 
sick ladies, and eleven children, besides a few Hindoostanee servants. Cap- 
tain Troup’s four horsemen promised fairly. They were armed each with 
sword and firelock, but there were no other arms in the fort. 

The routed army of Mahommed Ukbur already began to make its appear- 
ance in parties of tens and twenties, but, strange to say, none of them appear- 
ed to notice our fort. They must have considered it a matter of course that 
we had all been disposedof. However, we resolved not to be wanting to our- 
selves. We had the gates closed; afew good stout clubs were provided ; 
while the servants gathered into heaps all the large stones they cou find, and 
placed them over the gateways, to hurl down on the heads of any assailants. 
Several skins of water were placed in readiness to pour over the gate, in the 
event of an attemptto burn it down. The four Affghan horsemen were 

laced each in a corner bastion, by way of separating them; and our Hin- 

oostanee servants were placed so that the Affghans could not communicate 
without being observed, It now only remained to await the currentof events. 
Ukbur’s routed army still flocked along the road, whichran about one hundred 
and fifty yards from the fort. It was a bright, moonlight night, and nothing 
was to be heard except the tramp of horses, and the occasional shout of some 
Affghan who had missed his way. 

At about twelve o’clock at a4 a large body ot horse was observed to 
halt at about two hundred yards from the fort, and one voice from the party 
continued calling out; we knew notif he was challenging the fort, or what; 
but, while in this doubt, a small party was detached from the main body, and 
came straight down to the gate,and very quietly knocked. One of our Aff- 
ghan sentrivs answered, but declined opening the gate. ‘The gentlemen 
were not slow in hurrying to it, when the Affghan without told them his name 
was Abbas Khan; but, as they still hesitated to admit him, he sain Jan Fy- 
sham Khan was there, in command of two hundred Kuzzilbaches, for our 
protection. The reply was, ‘call Jan Fyshan here, and then there can be 
no mistake.’ In two minutes more the old fellow’s voice was heard; the 
gates opened wide: we admitted his followers, one hundred and forty in num- 
ber, and received this true friend’s congratulations on our most narrow and 
extraordinary ——. 

It may be as well to mention that Jan Fyshan, or, as he has been frequently 
styled, the Laird of Pugman, had been one of the first to declare for the British. 

e had been staunch to them through good and bad fortune; and after their 
retreat from Cabul had several brothers and children killed, and lost all his 
property. He is now anexile in Hindoostan, and receives from the British 
government a pension of one thousand rupees per month. 

To return: As soon as we had got the party inside, had reclosed the gates, 
placed proper guards in the bastions, &c., the servants set their wits to work 
tor means to regale the five or six leading men of the party, while the rest 
were picketing their horses. We learned that Mahommed Ukbur’s party had 
been totally-routed, and that General Pollock would be at Boothkak, within 
five miles of us, in the morning. 

At daybreak on the 14th, Jan Fyshan Khan mounted a hundred of his men, 
and leaving forty for the protection of the fort, started, accompanied by Captain 
Troup and Doctor Campbell, to pay his respects to General Pollock at Booth- 
kak. They had not been gone a quarter ot an hour before they returned in 
some disorder. Onturning an angle of the road they suddenly found them- 
selves in front of three or four hundred horse, under the command of Rooullah 
Khan, son of the notorious Amenoolah Khan. The Kuzzilbaches judged that 
the better part of valour was discretion, and did not let the grass grow under 
their feet till they were back in the fort again. In a few minutes Rooullah 
Khan’s party were under the walls, when they halted for abouttwenty minutes. 
We ascertained that they had come ss to carry us all offinto the Loghur 
country; as it was, we laughed at their beards, and they were obliged to con- 
tinue their march as empty-handed as they came. Our new friends were 
not long in plundering some sheep from a flock that was being hastily driven 
to the hills. A melon-bed was plundered; and in half-an-hour every man 
was busily employed in the discussion of a plentiful and wholesome meal. 
At 3 P.M. another start was made for Boothkak, and with good success. 

On the 15th, at about twelve o’clock, Dr. Campbell returned to us. He told 
us the British force was encamped at Bygtamee, about three miles from us. 
We procured a couple of litters for the sick ladies from the town, and our 
Kuzzilbach guard got us a few —— and bullocks, by which means we got 
intc General Pollock’s camp by 3 P.M. Our arrival was unexpected, inas- 
much as noconveyance of any kind had been sent us, We were regularly 
mobbed by the 3d Dragoons as we entered the camp, many of them begging to 
shake hands with us, and others doing so withoyt the ceremony of asking. 
The welcome of our friends was, though not quite so boisterous, quite as 
warm; and thus, after eight months and a hali’s captivity, and a few not ve 
gentle ups and downs, we felt ourselves once more restored, under God’s 
mercy, to our friends and liberty. 


Re 


CHIN-HAE AND NING.PO. 


Chin-hae, defended by 15,000 men, with immense resources and fortifica- 
tions, and well situated in regard to its natural position, was taken after a few 
hours fighting, by 1,400, or 1,600 men, and ought to give a great blow to the 
popular belief in China, of the invincibility of the Celestial arms. One, 
truly, cannot explain the cowardice of the Chinese: they have not even the 
instinct that we recognize in all animals, that of defending themselves from 
danger. A sheep before a wolf, shows more courage, I believe, than a Chi- 
nese befre an European. In Chine, cowardice appears to be a virtue,— 
they show so much baseness and vile submission, so crawling and prostrate 
in their defeats, that one has no pity for them; they are actually disgusting, 
and one feels strongly disposed tu repel with the foot, their crawling saluta- 
tions. Whoever had seen the taking of Chinhae, (and it was the same eve- 
rywhere,) must admit that the conquest of China could be effected by a mere 
handful of men, indeed, that one pet capable of carrying its Own pro- 
visions, and avoiding the sickness of the climate, might march from Canton to 
Pekin, taking all the towns by the way, even the most populous, without losing 
a man, for the Mandarins would fly betore them, and when the Mandarins 
are gone, the people belong to anybody that would take them. The Manda- 
rin of Chin-hae wrote to the Emperor that ‘he would send him a bed made of 
the tanned skins of the English,’ and from papers found in his house, it ap- 
peared that he had written to the Court, that the barbarians had appeared be- 
fore Chin-hae, but that he had driven them away, that they fled, and had not 
since been heard of. This must, of course, have been in allusion to the stea- 
mer that had reconnoitered a few days before the attack, when a few cannon 
shots had been exchanged, yet thissame Mandarin ran away at the very com- 
mencement of the attack, and afterwards poisoned himself at Ning-po. 

The town of Chin-hae must be looked upon as a place of great importance, 
and one cannot imagine why, during the former year, a part of the expedi- 
tion was allowed to remain and die of fever at Chusan, when they might so 
easily have taken this town, where there were cannon foundries, and manu- 
factories of all sorts of arms. I visited one of these foundries, and I even 
saw acannon hot in its mould; certainly, our finest establishments of this 
kind are not on a larger scale. The faculty of imitation has caused the 
Chinese to run their brass cannon similar to ours, except that the bore is not 
drilled, but widened, cleaned, and polished, by a kind of broom with steel 









points, something like arasp. A manufactory of gun carriages was also in 
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full operation. Some pieces of admirable workmanship were found ; but in 
these, as in everything else by the side of almost periection, was the greatest 
ignorance ; thus in the marine carriages there were no wena the cannon 
were firmly fixed, and could not be removed. It was incalculable the quan- 
tity of powder, of firelocks, small guns on pivots, bows, arrows, lances, 
swords, and in one word, arms of all kinds that filled the pease. The eng 
lish nents tad all excepting twenty or thirty beautiful brass cannon whic 
embarked. 

hie morning of the attack, Chin-hae presented a strange aspect ; all the 
houses and shops were shut or pillaged, and miserable ruined creatures whose 
dwellings had been destroyed, might be seen or heard crying and rolling them- 
selves on the earth, imploring assistance from every European passing, while 
the lower classes wandered about the streets, throwing themselves upon their 
knees and clenching their hands as the soldiers passed. In the distant parts 
of the town, the large houses abandoned by all the servants, realized next to 
nothing, but at every step some English soldier drunk with victory, and ‘ sam- 
shoo,’ might be seen beating the walls or lying in the gutter. From time to 
time; a dead body might also be seen, some victim of the battle, tossed into 
the middle of the street, else no one dreamed of carrying himaway. Around 
there was an air of sadness and abandonment; it seemed as if everything, 
walls, houses, and men, felt the evil that had overwhelmed them. It is, how- 
ever, but justice to the English, to say, that the pillage was not organized ; if 
some profited by the circumstances, they did not generally do so, and even 
during the first few days, their police were yey active in hindering the dep- 
redations of the Chinese mob. ‘The principal care of General Gough, was 
the total destruction of arms, as before setting out for Ningpo, he considered 
it necessary that in leaving 300 or 400 men in charge of about 25,000, they 
should be all disarmed. 

When order was re-established in the town, some shopkeepers began iv 
work, and immediately the natural insolence of the Chinese became visible, 
as it sprung up under the liberty their new masters gave them—perhaps too 
soon ; for although in battle, the English are cruel towards their enemies, 
not sparing even the unhappy fugitives, probably eer are too easy after vic- 
tory; so careless, indeed, that with any other people than the Chinese, the 
consequence might have been fatal to themselves. ‘The English Colonial lib- 
erty was not admissible the day after the victory. It oy Vite, too, that a 
misunderstanding existed between the Plenipotentiary, the Admiral and Gen- 
eral, and it is said that the former wished to display a severity the two latter 
declined to sanction. 

When four steamers, with the corvette Modeste, bearing the Admiral’s flag, 
accompanied by two other brigs of war, arrived before Ningpo, the troops, to 
the amount of 1,000 or 1,200 men were landed, this city, containing from 
200,000 to 300,000 souls, was taken without a blow being struck. 

On taking possession of the town it was found that the Mandarins had fled, 
and profiting by the three days which the English had allowed to intervene 
between the taking of Chin-hae and Ningpo, they carried away or hid the 
public treasure, which was said to be immense. The merchants also had 
time to carry off their valuable goods so effectually that the whole value of 
proptriy found did not exceed 100,000 to 200,000 dollars, whilst the principal 
warehouses were entirely empty. 

In order to repair this fault and needless delay, the Admiral at once went up 
the river with his steamers, until about 40 miles above Ningpo, he found a 
great and rich city called Yu-yaou, into which he entered, but found nothing 
except poor trembling wretches, the streets deserted and the houses shut up.— 
Yu-yaou is said by those who have seen it to be a fine city, very rich, and 
containing from 30,000 to 40,000 swuls. 

A stone bridge prevented the expedition from proceeding further, and after 
two days of fruitless search, Yu-yaou was abandoned, and the Steamers re- 
turned to Ningpo. The country which the river traverses between Yaou and 
Ningpo, a to be of great richness and beauty, besides being well cul- 
tivated. € population came in crowds to the banks, in order to see the bar- 
barians pass in their fire boats, 

_ Ontheir return to Ningpo, the Admiral and General occupied themselves 
in endeavours to organize a police andestablish order. Some of the principal 
merchants then came forward and offered to open their stores, if they could be 
assured of protection ; this was immediately accorded,but it was easy to see in 
their shops that the objects of greatest value had all been carried away. Others 
offered to re-establish commerce, if the English would guarantee theme that 
they would not abandon the country, for they said, “ if we trade with you,and 
afterwards you abandon us, the Mandarins will return, cut off our heads and 
oo our property,” they could not be promised this, and their houses remained 

The great difficulty which prevented the English taking a decisive part was 
that they wanted the means of organization of order. In this it was necessary 
they should find some Chinese that had influence with the people. The Man- 
darins could not be found, the principal merchants did not possess that in- 
fluence, and besides, for the same reason that they durst not open their shops, 
they dare not take a responsibility which in the end might be fatal to them, yet 
the difficulty increased from day to day, for it was evident that if the houses 
continued to be shut up they would soon be deserted ; that the différent mofat 
currents at present arrested by a kind of stupor would soon re-establish them- 
selves, and what excesses might not be feared trom such a numerous popula- 
tion. Up to the present time only the houses of the Mandarins had been 
pillaged by the Chinese mob, the merchants who had remained shut up in their 

ouses had not yet seen them violated. For the short time that the milita 
Occupation continued, without a Chinese Police established uhder Englis 
Authority, could the troops be expected to prevent a general disorder in so 
large aspace? They themselves certainly had nothing to fear, for when a 
soldier passed thousands of Chinese bowed themselves to the earth, but how 
could 800 troops (100 of those who were at the attack were sailors, and had 
returned to their ships) stop robbery and murder in a mob extended overa 
circle of 6 or 8 miles, consisting of from 80,000 to 100,000 wretches of the 
worstclass, It was indispensable that the power over the population should 
be given to the Chinese, who ought to receive their authority trom the Eng- 
lish ; but in the whole expedition there were only three interpreters, who might 
have understood the language of the Mandarins, but they did not understand 
that of the erie, and it would have been impossible for these gentlemen to 
have turned their atiention to everything—besides, they were attached to the 
Staff of the Plenipotentiary, Admiral, and General. 

It would be valuable if we could appreciate at their just value, the injury 
which the English occupations of Amoy, Chusan, Chin-hae, and Ning-po, in- 
ilicted on the provinces of Fo-keen and Che-keang, and to consider that all 
this damage which fell upon a population of from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 of 
souls, was caused bya mere handful, say some 2,500 or 3,000 men from Europe. 

In all these transactions the Plenipotentiary had not appeared ; he lefi his 
colleagues the Admiral and General, to treat or attempt to treat with the Chi- 
nese or Mandarins, not wishing to have any relations with them, except 
through an envoy direct from the Court of Pekin. In this state of affairs, the 
Plenipotentiary did very well, and had not much to do either, for up to the 
present time, the Celestial Emperor has not deigned to enter into the slightest 
communication with the barbarians.—Hong-kong Gazette, July 20. 


—_———— 


A TRACT UPON TOMBSTONES. 
By F.E. Pacer, M. A. 


Hiero.osvs, or ras Cavrcn Tourists, py THE Rev. J. M. Neate. 


Mr. eae > mig 
Pacer’s tract is fierce in its censure of the abuses in tombstones and 
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pn mal . jienee pronounces the writer) it has happened that ‘to lie like 
of bam ms aaoh into a proverb. It is to be feared that a great majority 
churehmen aphs are made of flattery and lies. Nay, so unscrupulous have 
wien ok sooo in this respect, that it is not uncommon to see high praises 
- wa deg oe a infidels i and men whom, if the 
ve ins ine as miserably as she has, ought never to have 
pm neo vetew Christen burial at all.” The textof “Jud ‘net that ye be not 
at a great rate, and — escaped the rector of Elford; aad be denounces away 
ble tributes of aff speaks ex cathedra of what he considers to be objectiona- 
he departed ; = ae on to the dead. “By acommon form of exaggeration 
be hoped) the alee en of as actually in possession of that, which (it is to 
the final judgment the reset bus as. yet, in prospect only. Till afier 
ant tee ag “ n ‘ e coseethed are not in heaven. In rest, and peace, and 
=a P e ey dou less are, and possess some comforting sense of God’s 
. ~~ jy cre but their bliss is not perfect. In paradise, we trust, 
shane of Ge 7 in heaven they are not: the place of depart spirits is not the 
lite to have proof ofall hese chee ane ugha: gly.” We shoul 
 eadialiadl ; abtless’ facts ot which we have Mr. Paget’s 
pe apm a _ o_o the forms of the letters in which euntens cut 
t = eulogies is rather a bit of grave humorousness ; though these devices, 
andthe maiter also which they record, are often ludicrous tae Of this 

he gives us some droll specimens. Ex. gr, : gh. 


“ An absurd fashion has lately sprung u ingling Latin w ri 
lish inscriptions ; as in the following i—_e eT ae 


‘Here lie the remains 
of 


P.Q. 
Late of this Parish, 
: Obiit May 1, 1820. Etatis sue 65. 
. Having been schoolmaster of this place for thirty-five years 
ut the most ridiculous instance of this affectation j , 
writer’s knowledge, was mentioned to him by a friend.” wae roey = 











pensable. Accordingly, the words‘ Reqtiescat in pace ? having been chosen 
the letter-cutter, in order to effect the latter object, modified them thus: 
* Requiesce 
catin pace.’ 
It is not to be expected that stone-masons should understand the construc- 
tion of the Latin language; but why expose their own ignorance, and their 
customer’s folly, by an absurdity which every school-boy would detect and 
laugh at?” “ will take the ereny of saying that there is something 
very disgusting and painful, (though not ridiculous) in the want of delicacy 
which sometimes publishes to the world, and perpetuates on their grave-stone, 
the bodily ailments or unusual diseases of deceased persons; as in the follow- 
ing case which I lately saw :— 
‘To the memory of K. L. 
&e. &e. ke, 
Who departed this life, May—, 18—. 
The design ot a (stone) represents the size of one that was taken from the 


above K. L., which weighed 4 1-2 ounces,” 


Then comes the rev. gentleman’s cure for all the evils he has denounced. 
He would have the cross as an emblem; thongh some may, perhaps, say it 
is “ popish.” Without entering into his sentiments on this Puseyite questio 
vexata, we shall merely mention that he gives engravings of several ancient 
specimens. 

The Rev. J. M. Neale follows (No. 2.) and enlarges on and enforces the 
author’s opinions as a member of the Cambridge Camden Society. He isa 
strenuous advocate for the re-introduction into the church of “ copes, tapers, 
jewelled plate, rood-screens, deep chancels, sedilia,” &c., not as conducing to 
holiness or as pleasing to God, but as outward and visible signs producing ef- 
fect upon the more ignorant classes. As a doctrinal and controversial pro- 
duction we can have nothing to do with it; but as a tour among many inter- 
esting churches and their antiquities, we can truly state that we have had 
much interest in its perusal. Mr. Neale appears to admire some epitaphs 
which Mr. Paget would have strongly reproved. Here is a Kentish example 
on one Palmer :— 

‘«Patmers all our fathers were; 

1 a Palmer lived here, 

And traveyled sore, till worn with age, 

I ended this world’s pilgrimage, 

On the blest Ascension Day 

In the cheerful month of May, 

One thousand with three hundred seven, 
And took my journey hence to Heaven. 

“ Pal—Very beautiful indeed! But is that the right date? It seems 
to me too early for the flowing nature of the verse. 

‘ Catholicus.— Weever, who is my authority, ‘pe it so; and I presume the 
inscription is not now in being to correct him, if wrong. The other to which 
1 referred is much later, and commemorates the munificent London merchant, 
Lambe: 

O Lambe of God, who sin dost take away, 

And, like a Lambe, was offered up for sin, 

While I, poore Lambe, from out thy flock did stray ; 
Yet thou, geod Lord, vouchsafe thy Lambe to win 
Back to thy fold, and hold thy Lambe therein, 

That at the daye, which Lambes and goates shall sever, 
Of thy choice Lambes, Lambe may be one for ever! 

‘ Pal.—And so I have seen an epitaph on one Stock, which runs thus, or to 
this effect : 

The Stocke you see, though now a sapless root, 
Shall rise and flourish and in heaven bear fruit.’ 

We must, however, conclude our notice of this volume with but one other 
quotation from its very miscellaneous contents : 

‘ Jeremy Taylor has a prayer for fools or changelings. And the spitefulness 
of fairies has left its traces in provincialisms: as they say in Essex, the bees 
are elvish to-day; and e/f-knols show the petty malice of our tormentors. Nor 
must you forget such legends as that of the Flying Dutchman; nor yet the 
fearful Cornish tale of the Death-ship, concerning which last, as we seem in 
a poetical mood to-night, you shall hear a ballad : 


The Death-ship lies in S. Ives’s bay: 
She hath never a soul on deck : 

She hath steadily stood there the livelong day 
As quiet as any wreck. 

And from Canton as far asS_Knighton’s Kieve 
The clouds are of fiery red; 

And the watchers their station dare not leave, 
As they watch by the sick man’s bed. 


‘There is never a helmsman beside the wheel, 
Though top and top-gallant be set: 

And she plougheth the waves with her crewless keel 
Where never was vessel yet. 

There is never a breeze, but her masts are spread 
With their gloomy and jet-black sail : 

And the sick man turn’d on his restless bed, 
And his face grew ghastly pale. 


Nearer and nearer she standeth in: 
*Tis now by the line but one. 

Where not, the whole world’s wealth to win, 
Would earthly vessel run! 

The black ship tarrieth there some space, 
Then beareth right out to the bay : 

And the watchers looked on the sick man’s face ; 
And his soul had pass’d away. 


* Cath—You must, nevertheless, allow the sunniness of our fairy mytholo- 
gy as compared with that of other nations. One thing is remarkable, that, 
while apparitions of ghosts are universally looked on with the greatest horror, 
those ot the devil are viewed in a very different light. You will constantly 
find, that popular tradition represents the evil one rather in the light of a some- 
what dangerous (certainly), but not unagreeable companion : as one who may 
be outwitted and cheated at pleasure. One might almost think this a con- 
gy of the father of lies himself, for it certainly does a great deal of 
arm. 

‘ Pal.—One argument against ghosts is the uselessness of most of the visi- 
tations of which we read. Nay, there is a case on record, where a man being 
tried for murder, and the case being clear against him, the prosecutor was 
asked how he came to suspect the prisoner. On his replying that he was led 
todo so by the appearance ofa ghost, the jury instantly expressed their perfect 
satisfaction as to the merits of the case, and returned a verdict of net guilty. 
But who and what are we, that we should presume to judge asto what is use- 
ful, and what not, of things supernatural? One story let me tell you to the 
veel and —for there are the lights of York—let me be brief. I will vouch 

or the truth of the tale, so far as I can for that of any thing at which 
I was not present myself. A gentleman was returning to his house at Eves- 
ham, in ‘Worcestershire, one summer evening, in the late twilight. When a 
short distance from the town, he saw, on the opposite side of the road, a friend, 
whom he well knew to have been for some years dead. Excessively terrified, 
he quickened his pace; the figure did the same: he walked slowly ; the appa- 
rition followed hisexample. So the pair kept on, till they were almost in the 
town, when the gentleman in question saw two ill-looking fellows crouching 
down at the side of a hedge, and heard one of them say to the other, “ It won't 
do, Tom; there are two of them.” Shortly after passing these men the appa- 
rition vanished. Some time subsequently, it was discovered that the two men 
had formed a design of robbing, on that particular evening, the gentleman 
whom I have mentioned, and were only restrained from doing sv by the belief 
that he was accompanied by a friend. Now, here is a case, where, if the ex- 
planation had not been afforded, the visitation certainly would have been re- 
garded as most useless; as it is, who cam tell how often as real, though not so 
clear, a benefit results from such agency ?” 





THE INSTALLATION, 


BY SUUM CUIQUR, EsQ. 
—— datusin Theatro 
Cum tibi plausus—Horace. Ode xx. Lib. 1. 
CHAPTER IL. 


‘This is abominable, shametul—lI’ll not endure it longer,’ said an irate 
Welsh squire of the county of Glamorgan. ‘ Half-past nine of a fine May 
morning, and breakfast not ready yet! Here have I been up these three hours, 
ridden round my farm, scolded all the labourers, and threatened to discharge 
my bailiff; and when I come home, expecting to find my wife and her niece 
waiting breakfast for me, I find myseif waiting for them and breakfast too. 
I'll let them know my mind, and directly too.’ 

Mr. Cadwallader Price rang the bell violently, and walked to the window, 
which was open. The peacock came up and uttered a peculiar note, unply- 
ing a request for a bit of bread. , 

‘Go to the ——; bnt no, it ain’t your fault. Although my breakfast is not 
ready, yours is. There, poor Tom,’ said thé kind-heaned old gentleman, 





tin epitaph was required; but a rhyme, or jingle of sound, was deemed indis- 


‘There, eat that, and enjoy yourself.’ 
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The peacock picked up his crumbs, 1 afurled his tail, and strutted about to 
show his hundred eyes, as proudly as Argus. 
‘ Confound that Wilkins—-won't he answer the bell? I willsee.’ Pull, 
rol pull—tingle, tingle, tingle. ‘There, I think that must fetchhim. No? 
ell, here goes again. ’Confound the bell-pull! ‘They don’t know how to 
make bell-pulls now-a-days, or this would not have come off in my hands.’ 
‘Wilkins! Wilkins!!* shouted Mr. Price at the door, after he thrown 
the delinquent bell-pull out of the window. A triple-voiced echo, proceedi 
from the throats of the honsemaid, cook, and scullion-wench, answered, ‘ Wik 
kins, Wilkins, Wilkins!’ 
ie ‘Well, hur’s acomin’. What dost make a pother for?’ replied Mr. Wil- 
ins. 
‘ any in his tantarums, and has rung twice fit to bust the bell,’ said the 
cook. 
‘He’s been a swearing like mad,’ said the housemaid. ‘And a hollering 
like winkin’,’ said the scullion. 
‘I heard hur all the time, but | know’d what hur wanted, and I could not 
get the urn to bile. Hur won’t hiss, do all I can, said Wilkins, as he wended 
bis way to the breaktfast-room. 
‘Won't hiss? what won't hiss, you old fool ?’ said his master. 
‘Why this here urn, hur won't hiss a bit, though hur knows hur biles. 
Hur’s as silent as the grave.’ 
‘It is tacit-urn, that’s all,’ said Mr. Price; and, in laughing at his owm 
shocking bad pun, he forgot to abuse Wilkins for five minutes. At last hie 
laughter was exhausied, and his rage broke out. 
‘ ‘Where is your mistress ? 
‘Hur don’t know.’ 
‘ Where is her niece, Mary Owen ?’ 
‘Hur can’t say.’ 
‘ Where is the post-boy ?” 
‘ Hur’s putting up hur pony.’ 
‘ Where are the letters and papers ?’ 
* Hur’s got him in hur’s pocket.’ 
‘ There, leave off fiddling about the table, and go and fetch the letters, and 
call the ladies, and go—anywhere you like afterwards.’ 
Wilkins deliberately altered the position of every knife, fork, plate, dish, and 
teacup; coolly surveyed the effect of the new arrangement, and walked slow- 
ly out of the room. His master thrust his hands to the very bottom of his 
breeches pockets, whistled a Welsh air—ngt a very lively one—called Wil- 
kins an old fool, and told him he would discharge him the moment breakfast 
was over. 


Wilkins heard the threat, but he had heard it so often before that he thought 
nothing about it. As he happened to meet the scullion-wench in his way to 
his pantry, he told her to tell the cook to let the house-maid know that she 
was to inform the ladies’ maid that the squire was waiting breakfast for their 
mistresses. He then sauntered into the stable-yard, and after inquiring of 
the letter-boy all the news he had heard st the post-town, asked for the lett\esr 
When he had carefully examined the post-marks, speculated on the handwiit- 
ing of the directions, and inspected tke seals, he walked leisurely into the 
house to deliver them; but on his way it struck him he might as well have the 
first look at the newspaper, so he turned into his pantry, burst the envel 

and spelt the leader while he was pretending to airthe paper. Having satis- 

fied himselt that there was no prospect of an immediate change of government, 

and that the funds were not likely to be affected by any political event, he took 

the toast-rack and the contents of the letter-bag up to his master. 

‘Give the letters to me, and the paper to your master,’ said Mrs. Price. 

‘ Put them all down together here, by my side, sirrah, and leave the room,” 

mumbled Mr. Price, through the folds of a large slice of ham. 

Wilkins looked first to his mistress, and then at his master; and as he did 

not wish to offend either of them, gave the letters and papers to Miss Mary 
Owen, and vanished. 

‘Pack up !’ screamed the ’squire ; ‘ you go directly after breakfast.’ 

*‘ How can you, Mr. Price? Really, you put yourself in such passions, that, 
what with anger and hot tea, your face looks apoplectic at this moment. 
You'll have a fit, depend upon it,’ said the lady. ‘Mary, my love, give me 
the letters.’ . 

‘ At your peril!’ screamed the ‘squire: ‘you—you, who are living here 
upon my bounty —yov dare to disobey ! pack up! that’s all.’ 

‘Dear uncle, dear aunt,’ said Mary, bursting into tears, ‘ what am I to do? 

how am | to act?’ 

‘Pooh! nonsense, girl—Mary—my dear child— Idid not mean—there, 
don’t ery; give your aunt all the letters directed to her, and hand the rest to 
me—there, don’t be a fvol—leave off crying—give me a kiss, and another 
slice of ham,’ 

Mary obeyed all the orders as well as she could; but as the tears made 
her eyes dim, she could not read the directions clearly, and gave one of her 
uncle’s letters to her aunt. 

‘ Delightful !’ said the lady; ‘ here is the Oxford post mark—a letter from 
dear Owen.’ 

‘ Notdirected $0 you, I'll take my affidavit; my som Owen always writes to 
me. Give itme. Mary, it is abominable.’ But Mary was too much inter- 
ested in the contents of her cousin’s letter, to heed her uncle. 

‘What can it matter to which of his parents Owen writes ? It equally con- 
cerns us both,’ said Mrs. Price, as she broke the seal. 

The ’squire said something which sounded very like an oath, and, seizing 
the paper, dashed it open with his right hand, just as players think it proper 
to open a letter on the stage, and pretend to be deeply interested in its con- 
tents. , 
ms Papaetindes; my dear, Owen tells us that he has taken his degree,’ said 
the lady. 
rh Ha! hum! he! Stocks a degree worse, I see,’ said Mr. Price, quoting 

e paper. 

‘ And he says that there are to be grand doings at Oxford this summer. 

The Duke is to be installed as Chancellor.’ 

‘Ha! hum! first of May—grand procession of sweeps.’ 

‘ He wishes us to pay him a visit.’ 

M Hum! ha! the visiting justices complained of great extravagance, 

a ee 

‘ He has hired lodgings for us.’ 

* And ludged a complaint against the governor.’ 

ai Cadwaliader, my dear,do you hear? Hand the letter to your uncle, 
ary.’ 

Mary did so. The old gentleman coquetted for a time; but his curiosity, 

and his anxiety to hear from his only son, induced him to drop his paper, to 

read the letter, parentally and parenthetically thus :— 


‘ Dear Governor, (disrespectful) I am happy to tell you that I am now an 
A.B. The fees came to 171. odd, (and very dear too.) We are to have a 
scrummage, (what the deuce is that 1) a regular shindy, (oh! a slang phrase 
for a town and gown fight—hope he'll get thrashed) this term. The Duke is 
to be installed (my ceach-horses are in-s‘all-ed every night—ha! ha!), all the 
world will be here, so yon must come up, and bring the governess (meani 
you, ma’am) and my dear cousin. Lodgings are very dear, but I have hi 
you a sitting room, and two bed-rooms, in the High-street, at only five guin- 
eas (a month?) aday. (Oh! Lord!—ruin—rain.) You can breakfast and 
dine in the hall, and it will be put down in my battels (yes—and I shall have 
to pay for it.) We shall have lots of champagne ; and you may as well 
bring your cheque-book with you, as I should like to get rid of my ticks, (so 
would my sheep.) I don’t owe much, but should not like to leave the *varsi- 
ty (slang again) owing anything—but you know all about that. 
Your affectionate son, (yes, very!) 

Owen Price.’ 


‘ Know all about that. Yes,’ said Mr. Price. ‘ Don’t owe much—a hem!” 
‘Well, my love, Owen seems to have got through his career creditably.’ 
‘With a great deal of credit, no doubt. Most men do. There were 
Hugh Williams, and William Hughes, and Owen Roberts, and Robert Owen, 
your relations, Madam, left it with great credit—to the amount of 15004. 
among them.’ 

‘Well, my love, you had better write and say what day he may expect 
us.’ 
‘ Do, dear uncle ; I do so long to see Oxford,’ said Mary. 

‘Don’t doubt it; but no, I will not go; it would cost me—let me see—post- 
horses, turnpikes, inns, and lodgings—it would cost me at least ——’ 

‘What can it matter what it would cost, Mr. Price? You are rich enough 
to afford it, vou have only one child, and plenty of money, which ——’ 

‘Which I made by my own exertions. Did not I work like a slave while 
I was at the bar, to redeem the family estate, and buy out the button-maker 
from Birmingham, who was mortgagee over the property? Ihave worked 
hard, Mrs. Price, and do not intend to squander my money away; besides, 
what do I care for shows and ceremonies, and ——’ 

‘Though you are too old to enjoy such scenes, you ought not to forget that 
younger persons ——’ 

‘Madam—Mrs, Price—although [am twenty years your senior, and made 
an ass of myself by marrying a young woman, Tom not too old to enjoy my~ 
self; 1 cam walk ten miles with any one, now—and to prove it to you, — 
willenjoy myself—I will go up to Oxford, renew my old acquaintances ——— 
‘ If there are any of them left,’ said Mrs. Price, sotto voce. 

: - and drink champagne te excess, just to oblige—not you, m 
oe my niece, there. Wilkins, take away, and bring me the portfolio 
inkstand. 








Mrs, Price, having gained her point, beckoned to her niece, and both of 
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them left the room to look over their silks and satins, and to see what would 
be wanting for their visit to Ox 


CHAPTER II. 

‘Come, Price Owen,’ said Owen Price to his cousin Mary’s brother, ‘ fin- 
ish that cold beef and tue tankard. I must get all cleared away and made 
tidy before the governor arrives.’ 

ice Owen was not very long in fulfilling his cousin’s wishes. He took 
2 long draught, and handed the silver vessel across the table to show that he 
had done his duty. Owen Price, finding that there was not above half a 

lett, absorbed it. They were both Welshmen, and, as Oxford men firmly 
Eotieve Weishmen drink nothing but beer; though they disguise it under the 
alias of cooroou, or some such queer name, ‘ At what hour will my uncle be 
here ? inquired Price Owen. 

‘In time for dinner. 1 have ordered a neat little spread from that prince of 
cooks, brother Jubbe, to be ready in his lodgings at six o'clock.’ 

* Where have you put them ? : 
* At the prini-saop just opposite St. Mary’s. Capital place to see every- 
thing and everybody, and very cheap considering.’ 

* How do they travel ? ’ 

* Post, of course ; in the old family tub that the governor calls a carriage. 
I have taken care to secure four good horses at every silage on this side ot 


al Y Why, uncle is doing things more liberally than usual, is he 
mot 

‘Rather so; but when he does make up his mind to do anything out of the 
common way, he does it handsomely.’ , ‘ . 

‘ Would it not be as well just toset your rooms to rignts a little before he 
arrives 1—just to put these whips, foils, and boaing-gloves out ol sight 3 take 
down one or two sporting prints, and that spinning opera dancer—eh ? 

‘Qh! nevermind. ‘lhey know that 1am in my last term, and about to 
third the valuables to the next comer up, and will make due allowances.— 
Here, however, is a little document that will rather astonish the governor and 

temper,’ said Owen Price, as he unfolded a long paper with three red 
lines, filled with figures, extending down to its very bottom,’ 

* What the dickens is that ?’ inquired Price Owen, 

* Merely a list of my tics—that 1s all.’ 

* Ali? © What is the amount of the all ?’ 

* Only some £749 Is. 5 1-2d,’ } 

* He will be in a terrible pagsion,’ said Price Owen, ‘ He will, for a time ; 
a very Jittle puts him out of temper; but I am not afraid ; for, let him examine 
the bills--wnich he will do, for he is a man of business—and he will find 
none among thei for the effeminacies of Oxford life—tarts, trinkets, and 
trumpery—but all for manly sports and pastimes, rowing, hunting, shooting, 
fishing, and driving, in which he himself once delighted.’ 

‘I am gratetul—especially under these circumstances—that I have as yet 
managedto pay my way with the income derived from miy scholaiship, and 
the allowance which my uncle, your father, kindly allows me. I owe all to 
you, Owen Price; forit it had not been for your xind and disinterested sug- 
— in my behalf, I should have been nailed toa lawyer’s desk all my 

ife.’ 


‘Enough. Now let us walk out and see what the world—for all the world 
is here on this occasion—is dving with itself.’ 

The cousins walked arm-in-arm down the quiet Turl without meeting a 
soul; but when they reached the High-sireet they found it filled with gowns- 
men of all ages and degress ; strangersof every rank in life, from the hum- 
blest laboarer to the titied landowner: from peasant to peer; the ladies, beam- 
ing with beauty and dressed with taste and elegance, who walked or rode, at- 
tended by their assiduous swains and their watchful chaperons and guardians. 
A gayer scene was never witnessed ; care seemed to be banished; joy satop 
every face ; delight beamed from everyeye. The houses ard shops looked as 
if dressed in holiday garbs, and the windows above the basement stories were 
filled with gazers on the merry crowd below. Suddenly the tide of strangers 
seemed to be ebbing from the town, and it appeared as if High-street would 
soon bezt low-water mark. Horsemen and carriages pressed through the 
foot-people, and were urged as hastily as the crowd which impeded their way 
would permit, towards Magdalen Bridge. 

* Make hasie, or you will be too late,’ said a college friend to the cousins, 
as he was hurrying by them. 

* Too late for what?’ asked Price. 

o ¢ To meet the Duke—come along—all the men are halfway to Iffley by this 
me. 

With pushing and squeezing, amidst expostulations and apologies, the three 
youns men forced their way down the High-street and over the bridge to the 

mdon road. it was lined on either side with an uninterrupted row of spec- 
tators, between which were stationed carriages of every description. ‘Che 

es of all were directed towards the eminence above Oxtord called Rose 

ill ; and for some time nothing was seen but the dense mass of human beings, 
and the lines ot carriages, waiting to greet the hero of the age. Suddenly, 
however, a thick cloud of dust appeared, coming like a mist over the hill; a 
body of horsemen was seen dashing down the ascent,and\a ery of ‘‘he Duke! 
the Duke!’ flew from mouth to mouth. The bells from every tower struck up 
a —_ peal, loud shouts rent the air, and caps and hats were to be seen 
whirling about in all directions. A space was speedily cleared in the centre 
of the road by a body of gownsmen on horseback and on foot. On came the 
plain green chariot containing the new Chancellor; and as his ear caught the 
stormy shrieks of welcome, and as his eye gazed on the crowds assembled 
to greet him, his iron soul, as the papers called it, was subdued; a peculiar 
muscular action about the mouth, and a nervous application of the tongue to 
the parched lips, showed that the man who stood calmly and coolly gazing 
on the plain of Waterloo, while the fate of two mighty nations was suspended 
in the balance, was moved—painfully moved, by the excitement of the scene 
before and around him. 

‘Hurrah! hurrah! the Duke, the Duke! long hive the Duke! Three cheers 
for our Chancellor !—hurrah !—hurrah—hurrab—ah—ah! Amidst crush- 
ing, rushing, shrieking, and screaming, the rollii.g of carriages, the trampling 
of horses’ feet, and booming of bells, the Duke was borne to the Vice-Chan- 
«ellor’s, whose lodgings were the cet.tre of attraction for the remainder of that 
memorable day. 

Slowly and with difficulty did Owen Price and his cousin extricate them- 
selves from the crowd—they were heated and excited. Both were ‘ hoarse 
with bawling.’ Each had suffered a loss; for Owen Price had lost his cap, 
and Price Owen had had his scholar’s gown deprived of half its fair breadth 
and proportions, 

‘ Never mind,’ cried the elder, ‘come along, or we shall be too late ‘to re- 
ceive the governor—an offence he would never forgive.’ 

Away! up Cat-street, across by the Radcliffe Library, up Exeter Lane, and 
into the Turl, they speed; a turn to the right, a spring across the street, and 
they were within the co!lege gates. A rash upstairs into Owen Price’s rooms 
showed them that they were in time to meet their friends, for the apartments 
were unoccupied. 

¢ », come, Price Owen, let us dress as speedily as possible, for we look 

objects, what with the dust, the perspiration, and the struggles we have 
been through.’ 

‘ [have not a dry thread about me, and my mouth, throat, eyes, and ears, 
seemd filled with burning samd.” 

‘ Away with you, then, to your rooms, and as soon as you have made your- 
self comfortable and presentable, return here to mect and greet your friends; 
and I say—old fellow—if you should see a scout in quad, & just order a tank- 
ard from the buttery.’ 

A few minutes sufficed to restore their personal appearances; and Owen 
Price was not a little pleased to see his cousin return, tollowed by a scout, 
bearing a huge silver cup, filled with mild ale. ‘The Duke !’ shouted he, be- 
fore he placed the vessel to his lips. ‘The Duke!’ cried the other, ere he 
handed it—exhausted—to the scout; and bid him tyme their example, at 
his ~ in the buttery; an order of which John was not slow to avail 
himself. 

‘Hark!’ cried Owen Price, ‘hark! I hear the rumble of wheels; that must 
be the governor; I can swear to that peculiar roll of the tub anywhere. Here 
veo pulled up at the gates; let us run and meet them.’ 

wn rushed the eager pair, four or five steps at a spring, and dashed through 
the portals just as the steps were being let down. 

‘ My dear boy !’ cried the ‘squire. 

‘ My dear Owen !’ said the mother. 

‘ Dear brother, dear cousin,’ whispered Mary. 

*How do ye do? how do yedo? Glad to see you. Ah! Wilkins, is that 
you? how are you?’ 

‘Hur’s almost choked with the dust.’ 

‘ Well, never mind, you shall wash that away presently. You know the 
buttery—eh ? ; 

‘ Hur used to know it well,’ said Wilkins, winking. 

‘ It stands just where it used to stand. So, do you and Lucy go on to the 
lodgings, and get things unpacked, and we wili follow on foot. Post-boy, 
drive on to the print-seller’s, opposite St. Mary’s.’ ’ 

. rn wy & room!’ cried Mrs. Price. ‘1 declare] never saw such a place in 
my life. 

‘ tis rather out of sorts—but you know, dear mother, I am just going to 
give up my rooms—so you see I did not think it necessary to go to any ex- 
pense in—— 

‘Quite right, my boy, quite right,’ said the ’squire. ‘I recollect when I went 
down for good, my rooms were not much better.’ 

‘But Heavens! what a carpet—what a rug! and Mary, my dear, do not 








venture to sit down on that sofa, 
new silk pelisse !’ 

‘Pooh! pooh! madam, sit down, I insist upon it, while I go to call on the 
Principal. I never came up to Oxford in my \ife without going to pay my 
respects to the head of the college beiore I did anything else.’ 

Uwen Price accompanied his father to the door of the Principal’s lodgings, 
and when he had seen him admitted, ran back to his own rooms to take the 
Hpac of having a little private talk with his mother and Mary. They 
had a longer chat than any ot them could have anticipated; for the ‘squire 
had got upon ‘ the days gone by’ with the Principal, who was a man otf his 
own standing, and — the rapidity with which time was flying, until re- 
minded of it by the college cloc striking five. 

A tew minutes sufficed to enable the visitors to reach the apartments pro- 
vided for them. The dinner was nicely served and admirably cookea. The 
’squire pronounced it excellent, and oul flew out once to blame his son for not 
having ordered a brown George and a dish of sausages, forgeiting that the 
latter were out of season, and that the former was only eaten at breakfast. 
He drank freely of champagne, and urged the ladies to follow his example, 
but left ‘the boys’ to do as they pleased, knowing any exhortation on the sub- 
ject would be a mere waste of words. He even insisted on Wilkins’ drink- 
ing one glass to the health of the duke; but Wilkins begged to be excused, 
saying— 

‘Hur never liked pov, and would rather drink to his Grace in the buttery, 
Hur knew what ale was made of.’ 

‘Sorry to hurry you, my dear father, but push on the claret; we must not 
sit over our wine, but take the ladies into Christ Chuich Meadow to see the 
boats come in,’ said Owen Price. 

‘ What! a boat race?’ cried the ’squire ; ‘ bumpers round—here’s success 
to the crews—hurrah! Iremember the time when I pulled stroke myself.’ 

‘ There will be no race this evening, uncle, but a splendid sight; all the 
boats row down to Iffley and up again two or three times, in the order of their 


nor any of the chairs—they will soil your | 


‘Flags! Iffey? Idon’t understand. In my days we had no flags, and al- 
ways pulled up to Medley or Godstow,’ said the ’squire. 

. Well, never mind, my dear; let us go and see them. Come, Mary, Owen 
will take care of you, and your brother of me,’ said Mrs. Price. 
‘And I may take care of mysel/, I suppose. Well, never mind. One 
more bumper though, before we go. Oxford! for with all thy faults, I love 
thee still—Oxford! Glorious old Oxford! hurrah! my boys, hurrah!’ The 
’squire drank the bumper to the dregs; and, in his excitement, threw the glass 
over his shoulder, and smashed it to pieces. He then seized his cane, and 
looked round, as much as to say, ‘ Let any one laugh at me that dares.’ No 
one felt disposed to smile even, for his feelings were understood and respected. 
What crowds filled thy meadow, oh! house founded by eighth Henry and 
his chancellor, on this joyfulevening! Never bad Oxtord witnessed such a 
multitude of all that is great and good in this favoured land before, and never 
van itagain. Royalty trod the same path wih the humble artisan. Peers 
and peeresses mingled with tradesmen and their wives. Lords were should- 
ered by commoners,’and ladies contended with sempstresses to gain the most 
favourable positions for seeing the procession of boats. Pride had forgotten 
its own existence, and pomposity was at a most lamentable discount. 
‘Here they come! urrah, Christ Church! Hurrah, Brazenose! Go it 
Baliol,’ roared the squire. His fine hearty voice was heard above the mur- 
muring of ten thousand tongues, and a universal shout rent the air as boat 
afier boat, manned by crews of as fine young men as are to be seen any where, 
swept by tothe barge. Again and again was the shout raised, until Isis 
trembled within her sedgy banks, and enthusiasm almost grew into madness. 
A crowd of young men had, as usual, filled the top of the barge. Ina 
sudden lull of the mighty storm of shoutings, one of them took off his hat and 
cried, ‘Acheer forthe Duke!’ All the other cheers appeared like a mere 
murmur of distant waves to this. Jt was astounding—frightful. A dead si- 
lence followed, and men gazed in each other's faces as though they would seek 
there an explanation of the feelings that possessed themselves. 
‘Come home—come home, boys—I cannot bear it, it is too much,’ said the 
‘squire, as the tears coursed each other down his cheeks. ‘This is worth 
living for; but come home—come home. What are you snivelling for, you 
sons of guns?’ 
A quiet chat over the coffee-tray closed the evening; at which Mr. Wilkins 
could not officiate, for he was paying his respects to the buttery-tap, and talk- 
ing over old times with the aged college servants. 


CHAPTER II. 
Mr. Owen Price did not think it rignt to risk the equanimity of his father 
by laying before him the account of his ticks on the first evening of his arri- 
val; but on the following morning, after a hearty breakfast in his rooms, at 
which the brown Georges were not forgotten, he contrived to induce his mother 
and cousin to go to their lodgings under the protection of Price Owen, and 
prepare for the theatre, while he had a little conversation with the ’squire. 

‘ My dear father,’ said he, as he put the long list of £ s. d.’s into his hand, 
‘T am afraid you will think me very extravagant; but I think it best to confess 
that I have exceeded the very liberal allowance you made me, and am in debt, 
as you wiil see by this paper.’ 

“Hum—hum—let me see. Wine merchants—tailors—dinners at hutels— 
a new skiff—a sailing-boat—hum—hum —total amount—what? Hang me 
if I pay it! I never heard of such extravagance. I'll lay it before the Vice- 
Chancellor, and have the men discommoned. I'll expuse it and you to the 
whole world,’ cried the ’squire, as he laid his heavy hand upon the document, 
witha thump that made the breakfast things dance upon the table. 

His son did not reply, but stood the very picture ot a penitent spendthrift 
until his father had exhausted a vast fund of vituperative eloquence, and 
worked off his passion. He then ventured to hint athis sorrow for his past 
follies; to which he added a promise of arnendment for the future, anda 
hope that he might not be permitted to disgrace his famiiy bv leaving the 
University in debt. 

This last was an able thrust, which the high-minded country gentleman 
could not parry. After a long lecture on the impropriety of his son’s proceed- 
ings, and a threat of disinberitance if he ever contracted another debt, he took 
a cheque out of his pocket-book, and filled it up with an order upon his 
bankers, sufficient to cover the whole amount. 

Just as Owen Price had locked up the cheque in his desk, poor Wilkins 
made his appearance, looking very seedy indeed, from his over-night’s indul- 
gences, to inquire at what hour the carriage would be wanted to take the ladies 
tothe theatre. So faveurable an opportunity of getting into a violent passion 
was irresistible, but at length, Mrs. Price and her niece were placed under the 
charge of one of the Pro-proctors, and escorted into the theatre ; where they 
were soon seated in the centre of the ladies’ gallery. ‘The’squire went round 
at the door leading to the area which is set apart for Masters of Arts and 
strangers, and Owen Price, with Price Owen, who had been riding on the 
ruble with Wilkins, joined the throng of men who had to make their way into 
the under-graduates’ gallery. 

Mr. Price’s temper was not improved by having to stand for nearly an hour 
in a dense crowd, waiting for the doors to be opened. He made many indig- 
nant speeches to his neighbours on the right and left; but as they had not been 
introduced to him, they did not think it necessary to reply—which made him 
still more angry. Atlength, however, the bolts were withdrawn, and the doors 
thrown open. A rush ensued, and with a feeling of suffocation, a sense of 
painiul oppression on his lungs, a throbbing of the heart and temples, as 
though they were about to burst, the squire fuund himself in the midst of the 
area, and gazing on such an assemblage of beautiful women as he had never 
seen before. 

The sight calmed his boisterous temper for a time; but the heat was so 
great, sa the crushing so fearful, that he was about to force his way out of 
the building, when a noise was heard like the charge of heavy cavalry over 
rocky ground, or the rumbling of a volcan» before an eruption. This mass 
of people in the area, which had been waving to and fro like a corn-field in a 
gale of wind, stood immoveable, wondering what the awful sound could por- 
tend. Louder and louder it grew. Shrieks, cries, and groans were heard, 
mingled with the crash of broken glass, and loud shouts of ‘ Go on, go on— 
air, air, give us air—break every window!’ 

The doors leading to the under-graduates’ gallery had been opened, and the 
young men, eager to gain front seats, were so crowded together on the narrow 
staircases, that they impeded one another’s progress. At length they gained 
the gallery, and rushed in with loud shouts ; some had lost their caps, others 
had had their gowns torn off their backs. All were as wet with perspiration, 
as if they had been dragged through a field cf Swedish turnips on a dewy 
morning. What cared they for that? As soon as they had filled the gallery, 
they agreed to fill up the time that was to elapse before the chancellor would 
appear. The name of some political character was mentioned and received 
with shouts of applause, or groans and hisses, according to the estimation in 
which he was held by this portion of the rising generation of Kngland. Then 
tollowed the names of the University authorities, the Vice-chancellor, Proc- 
tors, Pro-proctors, and Heads of Houses. The crews of the various boats 
were proposed amidst loud hurrahs, and then, ‘The Ladies!’ which elicited 
such a shout as fairly astounded the fair causers of it. 

‘Silence! silence'—the Duke!—the Duke!’ screamed a man from the 
area. The theatre was as silent as the grave: a pin might have been heard 
to fall. The organ struck up a joyous air; the large doors in the centre of 
the building were thrown open. ‘The procession entered, and W ellington took 
his seat in the chancellor's chair. 

What pen can describe the awful excitement! It was fearful; men cried as 
they shouted. The ladies stoodtrembling with agitation, as the tears ran from 
their eyes; and for some ten minutes the Duke sat, nervously touching his 











fore him. 

At length he rose to open the business of the convocation. It was a signa} 
for renewed shouts, which lasied so long, that be turned his eyes imploringly 
to the galleries, and was aided by the authorities present in trying to procure 
silence. All in vain; shvut afier shout rent the air, until the men were com- 
pletely exhausted, and gave in from a physical inability to continue, 

It is not my inteation to give a detailed account of all that occurred on thie 
memorable vceasion, It is fresh in the memory of thousands, and will never 
be forgotten by those who witnessed it. One circumstance { must record, for 
it made such an impression upon me as no lapse of time can erase. Among 
the many odes recited in the theatre, complimentary to the Chancellor, was 
one written and spoken by a clever youth, who ably alluded to all the scenes 
in which the Duke had been engaged. A vivid and heart-stirring description 
of all his achievements, in India, Spain, and France, was listened to in breath- 
less silence ; but when he ended his ode with the talismanic name of Water- 
loo, three thousand human beings rose as one individual, su simuitaneous was 
thesmovement, and a shout was raised that was heard distinctly on Heading- 
ton hill. The Duke is said to have wept from excitement, 


CHAPTER IV. 

But I must return to my party. 

Mr. Cadwallader Price had been one of the most energetic actors in the 
scenes I have faiutly portrayed. He had shouted until he was hoarse and ap- 
plauded until his hands were sore. Had any one in his vicinity ventured to 
_ utterance to a dissentient sound, he would assuredly have knocked him 

own ; but as everybody was almost as enthusiastic as himself, he left the 
theatre in good humour with all the world, and waited for the ladies, the young 
men, and the carriage, without a murmur. 

As soon as a change of dress was effected, which was rendered necessary 
from the heat of the theatre, Owen Price took his friends to College, 
where he had an invitation to an archery meeting and a luncheon in the gar- 
dens. The shooting was said to have been remarkably well executed; but, 
as Owen Price ratuer despised such performances, he amused himseif with 
talking to his pretty cousin, until the ‘gentlemen sportsmen’ laid aside their 
bows and arrows and escorted their fair visitors to the pavilion, where refresh- 
ments were prepared tor them. 

Pop—pop—pop—a perpetual popping was heard, as bottle after bottle of 
champagne was uncorked ; indeed, so much of what was calied champagne 
was imbibed in Oxford during this Commemoration week, that the price of 
perry rose in Herefordshire to an unprecedented height. 

Mr. Price was thirsty ; the wine was nicely iced. He drank with every 
lady near him; and when he had exhausted his fair friends, he challe: the 
gentlemen, and then began to cut jokes and make puns, and finally to deliver 
complimentary speeches, which he might have prolonged to dinner-time, had 
not the gentlemen lefi him to resume their shooting, and taken the ladies with 
them; so that he was leit with only one auditor, his unfortunate nephew, Price 
song whom he held fast by the button of his coat until his oratory was ex- 

austed. 

A dinner at six o’cluck, in the College Hall, was followe2 by a dance. Of 
course champagne flew wbout as liberally as possible, and of course the elder- 
ly gentlemen who did not join in the dance amused themselves with a quiet 
talk, and a little claret, in the common room. Old stories were raked up, for- 
mer pranks recorded, and many a sigh heaved to the memory of companions 
now ‘ withered and gune.’ 

To say that Mr. Price was in the least degree tipsy would be false, but he 
was excited by the events of the day, and a little overcome by the strength of 
h.s feelings and the number of toasts he had drunk. When eleven o’clock came 
he retired to his lodgings, with all bis party, in one of those queer humours 
that men are wont to fall into when they have taken a little too much, and not 
quite enough to make them see everything in its brightest light. He was rath- 
er sleepy, and very prosy between his short naps. He would not go to bed, 
but would have a glass of soda water, and would give a long account of all the 
proceedings of the day, as he sipped it, At length he talked himself to sleep, 
and his son took the opportunity of begging hiscousin Mary to sit down tothe 
piano-forte and sing him a song. 

Mary could notrefuse. She struck a few chords, and was about to begina 
little Welsh air, when her uncle woke up and expressed his surprise that any- 
body should think of making a noise at that time of night, when, it was very 
evident, he was tired and anxious to go to bed. ‘ But it 1s just like you girls 
—always wanting to show off!’ 

Mary explained thatshe was going to sing merely to oblige her cousin. 
Mrs. Price corroborated her explanation, and Owen Price and Price Owen 
gave their evidence to the same effect. Tbe black cloud of ill-humour, how- 
ever, had spread itself over the mind of the old gentleman, and he grew so cross 
and peevish at last, that his wife took her niece by the arm and led her from 
the room. 

‘ There—there,’ said the ’squire, ‘that is the way in which I am treated— 
not even a parting word—not even a good night.’ 

‘ My dear father: Mary—’ 

‘My @ear uncle, my si-ter, I am sure—’ 

‘Is a good-for-nothing, ungrateful hussy. 1 will rid my house of her, and 
turn her out into the world to gain a livelihood asa governess.’ 

Owen Price was ‘a chip of the old block,’ and his passionate disposition, 
which, according to some theories, he must have inherited fiom his father, 
was more uncontrollable than usual, from the excitement caused by the day’s 
proceedings, and the uncalled-for severity of the old gentleman’s remarks. In 
spite of all his cousin could do to prevent him, he ‘made a clean breast of it,’ 
as Old Bailey counsellors call making a confession, and revealed to his aston- 
ished paternity his love tor his cousin, and his full determination to make of 
her a Mrs. Price, junior. 

Cadwallader was too angry to speak ; he whistled vehemently for some mine 
utes, and then rushed to the door and screamed for his wile and niece to come 
back immediately. They, thinking that something very serious was going on, 
quickly made their appearance, and demanded the cause of their being sum- 
moned so loudly. 

‘ Ask that young gentleman, madam, who is walking about there like a 
poet in a fit of inspiration,’ said Mr. Price, thrusting his hands, according to 

is custcm when enraged, to the very bottom of his pockets. 

‘ What is the matter, my dear Owen?’ said the mother. 

‘Cousin Owen, what have you dune to offend your father so grievously ?” 
inquired Mary. 

‘Only what I ought to have done long since—confessed my love for you, 
and my full determinationto make you mine. I know that our affection is 
mutual, and that my good mother will not throw any obstacle in the way of 
our union. 

Owen seized Mary’s hand as he spoke, and she threw herself upon his 
shoulderand wept. Mrs. Price and her brother bid her be comforted, and not 
give way to her tears, 

‘ Owen, dearest Owen, do not provoke my kind uncle. Say no more to- 
night, and permit me to retire,’ sobbed Mary. 

‘ Ay—retire—go, go—but hear me before you go. I shall order the car- 
riage to the door at nine o’clock to-morrow morning, to leave Oxford. You 
will all be ready to accompany me, or dread my severest displeasure.’ 

In vain were expostulations or entreaties ; the old gentleman remained firm, 
and Wilkins was sent for from the buttery, and sent, half intoxicated, and to- 
tally disgusted, to the Mitre, to order four horses on to Larringdon at nine in 
the morning. Lucy, who was tired to death with the gaieties of the day, was 
ordered to pack up immediately. f ; 

‘ Now, madam, you and your niece will be good enough to retire; and you 
boys will go home to your rooms, and be ready punctually at nine in the 
morning. I shall order a chaise for you and your luggage to precede us,for I 
shall not lose sight of you.’ ; / 

The ladies, or rather the elder of them, tried her eloquence to induce her 
husband to remain and see the ceremony of the Installation completed; but 
the rage into which such a monstrous proposition, under the circumstances, 
threw the ’squire, induced the whole party to obey his orders without further 
remark. 

Morning came, and the young men having risen early to get their portman- 
teaus packed, went to the lodgings of Mr. Price. He was up and ready to 
receive them, in a much worse humour than he had displayed on the previous 
evening. Mrs. Price assured them that she had not had an hou:’s sleep, as 
he had tossed and tumbled about in bed all night long, and talked of nothing 
but Dorothy Williams, three hundred acres of freehold property, thirty thou- 
sand pounds in the funds, and a very odd sensation about the pit of his stom- 
ach. Mary made the breakfast without saying a word ; but her eyes showed 
that she had been crying. Wilkins walked into the room as if eggs were 
strewed on the carpet and he was afraid of treading on them ; and Lucy, the 
ladies’ maid, trembled when she came into the room. 

‘ The bill ’ screamed the ’squire. : . 

Wilkins flew, and returned with the print-seller, bearing the document im 
his hand. 

‘Infamous!’ : AS 

‘ Really, sir, considering the few Installations that do occur in a man’s life, 
I think F 








‘ And what business have you tothink ?_ There’s your money, sir, and I 
hope it may do you good,’ 
‘he print-seller bowed, and retired hastily. 
‘ Why is not the carriage at the door ?” 
‘ Hur is,’ said Wilkins. 
‘ Then why didn’t you say so?’ 
‘ Hur hadn’t a chance.’ 





parched lips with his tongue, and seemingly deeply affected by the scene be- 
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ln a few minutes all were embarked, and the heavy tub, preceded by a hack- 
chaise, (ook the road towards Bath, up the High-street, just as the gay crowds 
were assembling to go to the theatre, to view the second day’s proceedings of 
the ‘ nstallation.’ 

Mrs. Price ventured to hint to Mary how much she should like to view 
them, when the angry ’squire thrust his head out of the carriage window and 
bid the boys drive taster, on pain of forfeiting their tips. 

At every stage they travelled through, the squire’s temper got worse, and he 
complained, first of a severe pain, he could not tell where; at last, he contess- 
ed that he was ill—very ill—and had a most uncomfortable sensation in the 
ball of his great toe, for which he could not account. When they arrived at 
the York House, in Bath, where they were to stop for the night, he went to 
bed at once, and a physician was sent for. P ‘ 

Dr. came, and was announced, but the squire said‘ he would not 
see him or anybody. Bring me the paper, Wilkins, and do not let me be in- 
terrupted.’ : 

ane felt his patient’s pulse, asked him a multitude of questions, and, 
putting on an extra solemnity of face, pronounced the disorder to be an attac 
of gout. , tie A 

‘Gout 1—impossilile! I never had it before in my life,’ said the ’squire. 

‘Very probably,’ said Dr. , ‘but when elderly country gentlemen 
go up to Uxtord to witness an Installation, and indulge in under-graduate 
champagne, they must not Le surprised ifa fit of indigestion is converted in- 


wa fitof gout,’ 
, CHAPTER V. 


Ma. Capwattaper Price was so very comfortable when the gnawing of 
gen thousand pounds was no longer felt at his great toe, that he placed Mary s 
randin his son’s, and bid them ‘be as happy fur the remainder of their lives as 
be was at that momedt. ue Yo 

The cousins never regretied the ’squire’s visit to the InsTaLLaTion, 


-_—— 


HEALTH_ITS LOSS AND PRESERVATION 
DEPEND ON DAILY CONDUCT. 

[From Dr. Combe’s “ Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation 
of Healtb.] 

We are constantly meeting with anomalies in practical life, in the case of 
individuals little accustomed, when in health, to observe or to reflect on the 
influence of external circumstances and modes of living in disturbing the 
actions of the various animal functions, but at the same time easily and deep- 
ty impressed by all extrayrdinary occurrences affecting them. ‘Thus, when 
any one is taken ill, his relatives or friends become extremely anxious to 
have his room properly ventilated ; his body-clotaes frequently changed and 
carefully aired; his food properly regulated in quanti y and quality ; his skin 
cleaned and refreshed; his mind amused and tranquiilised: his sleep sound 
and undisturbed; and uis body duly exercised. And they state, as the reason 
for all this care, and most justly, that pure air, cleanl'ness, atiention to diet, 
cheerfulness, regular exercise, and sourd sleep, are all highly conducive to 
health. And yet such is the inconsistency attendant on ignorance, that the 
patient is no sooner restored, than both he and his guardians are often found 
to become as careless and indifferent in regard to ali the laws of health, as if 
these were entirely without influence, and their future breach or observance 
could in no way atiect him! Just as if it were not beiter, by a rational exer- 
cise of judgment, to preserve health when we have it, than orst to lose it, and 
then pay the penalty in suffering and danger, as an indispensable prelimina- 
ry te 1s subsequent restoration ! 

One cause vf such anomalous conduct is the dangerous and prevalent falla- 
ey of supposing that, because glaring mischief does not instantly lollow every 
breach of an organic Jaw, no harm has been done. Thus, what is more com- 
mon thaa to hear a dyspeptic invalid, who seeks to gratify his palate, affirm 
shat vegetables, fur example, or pastry, or puddings, do not disagree with him, 
as he ate thea on such a day, and felt no inconvenience from them? and 
the same in regard to late hours, heated rooms, insuificieat clothing, and all 
other sources of bad health, every one of which will, in like manner, be de- 
fended by some patient or other, on the ground that he experienced no injury 
irom them on a certain specified oecasion; while all, when the rule is not di- 
rectly applied to themselves, will readily admit that, in the case of others, 
such things are, and must be, very hurtful. 

Happy would it ofien be for suffering man could he see beforehand the 
modicum of punishment which his muliiplied aberrations from the laws of 
physiology are sure to bring upon him. But as, in the great majority of in- 
stances, the breach of the law is limited in extent, and becomes serious only 
by the irequency of its repetition, so is the punishineni gradual in its infliction, 
and slow in manifesting its accustomed efiect; and this very gradation, and 
the distance of time at which the full effect is produced, are the reasons why 
man in his ignorance so ofien fails to trace the connection between his conduct 
in lite and his broken health. But the connection subsists, allhough he does 
not regard it, and the accumulated consequences come upon him when he 
least expects them. 

Thus, pure air is essential to the full enjoyment of health, and reason shows 
that every degree of vitiation must necessarily be provortionably hurtful, till 
we arrive at that degree at which, from its excess, the continuance of lite be- 
comes impossible. When we state this fact to a delicately constituted female, 
who is fond of frequenting heated rooms, or crowded parties, theatres, or 
churcaes, and cal! her attention to the hurtful consequences which she must 
intlict on herself by inhaling the vitiated air of such assemblies, her answer 
invariably is, that the clcseness and heat are very disagreeable, but that they 
rarely injuce her; by which she can only mean, that a single exposure to them 
does not always cause an illness serious enough to send her to bed, or excite 
acute pain; although both results are admitted sometimes to have followed. 
An intelligent observer, however, has no difliculty in perceiving that they do 
hurt her, and although the effect of each exposure to their influence is so grad- 
ual as not to arrest attention, it is not the less progressive and influential in 
proiucing ani inaintaining that general delicacy of health by which she is 
characterised, and from which no medical treatment can relieve her, so long 
as its causes are left in active operation. 

Ofthe trath and practical value of the above doctrines, the author may be 
allowed to quoie his own case, as an instructive example. In the autumn of 
L831, he went to Italy in consequence of pulmonary disease ; which, in Janu- 
ary aod February, 1332, reduced him to such a state of debility as to leave nc 
hope of his surviving the spring. Aware that his only chance lay in assist- 
ing nature to the utmost extent, by placing every function in the circumstances 
best fitted for its healthy performance, he acted habitually on the principle of 
yielding the strictest obedience to the physiological laws, and rendering every 
other object secondary to this. He did so, in the full assurance that, whether 
recovery followed or not, this was, at all events, the most certain way to se- 
cure the greatest bodily ease, and the most perfect mental tranquillity compa- 
tible with his situation. The result was in the hizhest degree satisfactory. 
From being obliged tu pause twice in getting out of bed, a slow but progressive 
improvement took place, and by long and steady perseverance, continued till, 
at the end of two or three months, he was able to drive out and walka little 
every day. From mouth to month thereafler the amendment was so gradual 
as to be scarcely perceptible; but, at the end ofa longer period, the difference 
was striking enough, ‘Thus encouraged, the author continued true to his own 
principles, and in resisting every temptation to which improving health expos 
ed him ; andthe ultimate result has been, that every successive year, from 
1832 up to the present time, 1841, has, with one or two exceptions, found him 
more healthy and vigorous than before, and that many of his professional 
‘tiends, who long regarded his partial convalescence as destined to be of very 
brief duration, cannot yet refrain from an expression of surprise on observing 
at to be still perceptibly advancing at the end of ten years. 

; The author now publishes this example, both because—as an illustration of 
the advantages of acting in accordance with the laws of our nature—it is as 
pinay eye any with which he is acquainted, and because it strikingly 
s Po he ~_ nal accumulation of almost imperceptible influences operating 
surely, though slowly, in restoring him to a degree of health and enjoyment 
which has richly repaid him for all its attendant privations. Had he not been 
ony sere: Peper of his own situation, an 1, from previous knowledge 
e acmira dle adaptation of the physiolugical laws to carry on the machin- 

Fad eit sh shosed tO Place implicit reliance on the superior advantages of 
Hing them, as the direct dictates of Divine Wisdom, he never would have 
been able to persevere in the course chalked out for him, with that ready and 
Jong-enduring regularity and cheerfulness which have contributed so much to 
— successtul fulfilment and results, And, therefore, he feels himself enti- 
tled to call upon those who, impatient at the slowness of their progress, are 
apt, after a time, to disregard all restrictions, to take a sounder view of their 
true position, to make themselves acquainted with the real dictates of the or- 
ganic laws, and, having done so, to yield them full, implicit, and persevering 
obedience, in the certain assurance that they will reap their reward in renew- 
ed health, if recovery be still possible ; and, if not, that they will thereby ob- 
an ba peace of mind and bodily ease than by any other means which they 
: From the preceding explanation of the slow but gradually increasing effect 
of both noxious and healthful iafluences on the human body, it is obvious, that 
while we cannot infer from a single application of a remedy or single fuifil- 
ment of a, physiological law being unproductive of an instantly perceptible re- 
sult, is therefore of no use ; neither ought we to infer, that because a 
single excess of any kind does not produce a direct attack of disease, it is there- 
fore necessarily harmless ; for it is only when the noxious agent is very pow- 
ertul indeed, that its deleterious influence on the system becomes instantly 
sensible. In the great majority of situations to which man is exposed in so- 

























cial life, it is the continued or the reiterated application of less causes 
which gradually, and oiien imperceptibly, unless to the vigilant eye, effects 
the change, and ruins the constitution before danger is dreamt of; and hence 
the great mass of human ailments is of slow growth and slow progress, and 
admits only of a slow cure; whereas those which are suddenly induced by 
violent causes are urgent in their nature and rapid in their course. And yet 
so little are we accustomed to trace diseased action to its true causes, and to 
distinguish between the essential and the accidental in the list of consequences, 
that, as already observed, if no glaring mischief has followed any particular 
practice, within at most twenty-four hours, nine out of ten individuals will be 
found to have come to the conclusion that it is perfectly harmless, even where 
it is capable of demonstration that the reverse is the fact. 

The benevolence and wisdom of this arrangement are very conspicuous. 
There are many casual influences, from the ageacy of which man will never 
be able entirely to protect himself. If they are speedily withdrawn from him, 
the slight disorder which they produce quickly ceases, and health remains 
essentially undisturbed. But, if they be left in operation for a considerable 
length of time, the derangement which they excite gradually and slowly in- 
creases, till at last a state of disease becomes established, which requires an 
equally long or longer period, and a steady observance of the laws of health, 
for its removal. 

[The present seems a proper opportunity for infurming our readers, that 
Dr. Combe’s Physiology is now published in a People’s dition (Maclauchlan 
and Stewart, Edinburgh) at a third of its former cost, so as to be within the 
reach of a much larger poriion of the community than have yet availed them- 
selves of it. This cheap edition is the ¢welfth in nine years, astrong proof of 
the value which the public has placed upon the work, and we observe that 
thirty thousand copies have been sold in America. It is no extravagance to 
say, that the sound unostentatious wisdom of this book, the interesting manner 
in which it impresses the importance of attention to the organic laws of our 
being, and the singular lucidity and simplicity of the author’s language and 
ideas, all combine to render it one of the most remarkable literary productions 
of ourage. It should be read and studied, and made a practical guide, by all: 
the poorest man, as well as the richest, ought, if possible, to possess it. The 
numbers who have profited by the book must be pleased to learn what the 
author tells of his personal history in the above extract. So the case really is, 
that this gified man has written his Paysiology, his work on Dietetics—scarcely 
less valuable—and an admirable practical manual for mothers on the Manage 
ment of Infancy, entirely out of the relics of a constitutional strength which 
twelve years ago seemed on the point of extinction, but has been saved and 
revived purely by attention io theorganic laws. ‘Che thread is still a frail 
one; insomuch that the author has been obliged to spend some of the late 
winters in milder climes than ous; but, in common with thousands who have 
enjoyed the benefits of his writings, we shall hope that a few more years will 
see this changed, so that Dr. Combe will not only have the satisfaction of see- 
ing his present works going on tu a vastly extended utility, but compose others 
by “+m he will conter new, and, if possible, still greater obligations upon his 
ind. 





AN INDIAN TALE. 


BY MRS. POSTANS. 


In une of those large and elevated apartments peculiar to the harems of the 
East, the richly-carved windows, of neavy fret-work, looked forth upon a 
landscape lying so far below the eye, that grove, and hut, and river, the wan- 
dering herds, andthe labouring cultivators, appeared rather like the varied 
features introduced by some skilful artist on a mimic ground, than the real 
and active portions of natural lite, while the interior of the hall, with its grand 
and lofty dimensions, but total lack of adornment, presented an idea ot soli- 
tary gloom that was in good keeping with the cold and haughty character of 
the Moslem noble to wause palace it belonged. Rarely indeed, was either the 
sound of music, the voice of childhood, or the merry laugh of a mirihful 
slave-girl, heard in the harem of Ameean Khan, while throughout Hindos- 
tan his name was a source of terror to the weak, of apprehension to the timid, 
and of oppression to the a and the poor. 

Suill, at the time of which L write, although there was neither mirth nor 
music, neither the chattering of female newsmongers, the quarrelling of fa- 
vourite slave-girls, the screaming of petied birds, nor evidence of any other 
of the thousand means of trivial ente:tainment that usually tend to break the 
monotony of woman’s seclusion in the East, the harem of the prince was 
not wholly desolate. Retired, as if to avoid the rays that gleamed through 
the high lattice, and cast the shadows of its carved work upon the marble 
flooring, on a low cushion of dark blue velvet, embroidered with Persian sen- 
tences trom the ‘ Koran,’ reclined the drooping forin of a young Moslem 
lady, the sister of the Khan; and at her feet crouched an aged slave, the nurse 
of her infancy, the sole companion of her maturer years. The lady’s eyes 
rested on the grotesque forms thus pictured upon her prison floor, but with 
that fixed gaze which proved she saw them nut; and when the gray-haired 
slave whispered a word of tenderness in her ear, a heavy sigh heaved her 
fair bosom, and a tear siole upon her cheek, but she seemed as if too sad for 
words. 

Soon, however, a lengthened shadow threw its dark hues almost to her feet, 
and the lady, with a stariled movement, raised her eyes, not animated, how- 
ever, with the quick joyful glance of happy expectation, but heavy with the 
grief of hopeless certainty, The prince, who now entered, was unhappily 
little likely to be touched by such an expression, even in the eyes of his fair 
sister, and as he advanced towards her, noting her carelessly arranged tresses, 
her cheek bearing evident marks of tears, and the air of deep and inconsola- 
ble sorrow that appeared both in her face and form, the brow of Ameean 
Khan grew more heavy with the reflected bitterness of his feelings, anda 
sterner determination flashed from his dark eyes. 

‘How now! Shereen,’ he exclaimed, ‘still thus? ITs it not enough that my 
will has been spoken! Have I not given you the time you soughs for prepa- 
ration, and yet, on the very eve of your nuptials, 1 find you marring your 
beauty with vain tears ? 

For a moment, the lady’s eyes were again cast upon the ground, and a 
shudder passed over her form, asif in the struggle to find those words that 
were lost in the deep misery of the moment; but she then rose, and advanced 
quickly, as if to cast herself upon her brother’s breast. 

‘Oh, Ameean,’ she whispered, as he turned coldly from her, ‘call not 
these tears vain, Say that you relentat last; that you will have mercy. We 
ate but two, brother and sister, alone in the wide world; then cast me not 
from you into the arms of this debauched and hated Ashraf Khan, who, as 
you know, is as hoary with age as his heart is seared with crime.’ ‘ Girl!’ 
exclaimed the prince, ‘what words are these ? by the beard of the Prophet, 
you do well to talk of your love, as my only sister, when you thus strive to 
defeat and disgrace me, with a perjured oath anda blackened name.’ ‘ Nay, 
my brother, hear me,’ cried Shereen; ‘if, as a Moslem noble, your word is 

ledged that I should wed this prince, hold pure your honour, give me the 
Seelemien draught, and I will drain it, blessing you in death; but, Ameean, 
though I am a Moslem girl, give me not over to a fate far worse than that of 
either the cup or steel.’ 

She paused, then, wiading her fair arms around the khan, raised her stream- 
ingeyestohis. But, alas! she read no mercy there; he — diseng?ged 
himself from her embrace, and with the accents of anger rapidly replied :— 
‘Cease, unhappy one, to trifle longer with my will. 1! have sworn that, ere 
this moon has waned, you shall be the bride of Ashraf Khan, the seal of our 
alliance. Girl, beware of a worse fate; think not, that in this aversion to the 
xhan, this obstinate disobedience to my will, | cannot trace a degrading pas- 
sion for him you once saw, when my fond indulgence suffered yon to gaze 
from behind the purdah’s screen upon my councils?’ Beware! 1 wouldsave 
your honour and my own,’ 

Shereen started from her position of fond entreaty, and, stepping back, 
stood gazing, but with eyes no longer tearful, upon her broiher’s face; but the 
expression of her own was scarcely less marked by proxd defiance. 

* Ameean,’ she cried, ‘forbear! I also inherit the spirit of my father, 
who never bent to insult. Prince, [ ama Moslem woman, holding as high 
as any of her race the honour and purity of her ancient family ; even though 
I deny your right to make my peace and happiness the price of your gratified 
ambition, I offer my life to save your honour; but I cast back the foul asper- 
sion you have dared to throw upon a sister’s fame.’ 

The khan gazed upon the speaker, whose dilated eye and flushing cheek 
seemed to agitate him more than all her previous tenderness. ‘ Do yon think,’ 
he said, ‘that | speak of the honour of a noble Moslem house as I should of 
that among the lowest of the people? that had Ameean Khan but dreamed 
that his sister had been seen by the stranger, or that he had heard her voice, 
his sword had not long since washed out the stain? but to have once thought 
of one not destined to be thy husband, is degradation to a Moslem girl, and 
do I not know, that since that fatal hour when vour eye fell wpon the brah- 
min Cheidamee in my council chamber, you have pined in the harem’s scli- 
tude, and now, perchance, for love of this Pagan stranger, dare to weep at 
thy 5 yom fate Y 

As the khan spoke, successive expressions chased each other over the brow 
of Shereen; but when he pause], she raised the fringed curtains of her soft 
dark eyesto his, whence beamed a light of pure tenderness, ‘Ameecan,’ she 
replied, gently, ‘it may be as you say; but is it strange, that a girl nurtured 
a@ Uhave been, solitary, but for the care of the faithful Heera, should fee! 
that pure affection which is born with nature in our hearts? And is it strange, 
if the noble bearing of the young brahmin seized on my imagination, doomed 
as Lam to lone musings? Surely there is no crime in this, my brother, nor 
should I have shrank from this hated union less had I never looked from the 








purdah’s screen. Has not nature given to the human heart affection, tender- 

op oe joy, and can we be insensible to their influences? Oh, my brother? 

why oft our hearts is stronger than those of men, and cannot be diso- 
yed. 

* What words are these?’ exclaimed the khan, with a sarcastic laugh, at 
feelings his harshly-toned mind could litle understand. ‘By the Prophet, you 
have turned Moollah, and deal in wise sayings! but it is time that follies 
such as these were ended—Heera! prepare your mistress for her nuptials ; 
braid her hair; deck it bravely with the choicest blossoms, and spare not the 
rosy henna nor the jetlike soormai, to remove these tear-stains from her eye- 
lids, for to-morrow, Ashraf Khan comes hither to demand his bride.’ So 
saying, with a cold smile, Ameean Khan left the harem, while Shereen, over- 
—— with gricf and terror, fell, half-fainting, into the arms of her faith- 

ul slave. 

Heera gently laid her mistress upon her cushions, and retired to a distant 
window, where she sat with head bowed upon her knees, in deepest thought ; 
but as the dark shades of twilight fell upon grove, and temple, and fountain, 
she arose, and approaching the couch of poor Shereen, crouched beside her, 
gently whispering, ‘ My child, weep not thus; but let us fly. Thy dear moth- 
ther’s bounty bestowed upon me a village, where I have both home and 
triends; a spot so secluded, that even the fierce khan, thy cruel brother, will 
fail to trace thee there. Fear not, my child, but haste to fly ; thy bearers are 
all faithful, and old Yusurf shall be our guard. Alas! alas! it is all that is 
left thee between misery and death.’ 

The lady’s tears flowed fast, but yet she listened. Cruelty and oppression 
had awakened in her heart feelings, which, but for the lately denied sympa- 
thy, the sarcastic words of her haughty brother might have lain forever dor- 
mant there ; but ill-requited affection, the consciousness of a nature fitted for 
a better fate, the horror of her impending destiny, and gratitude to the faith- 
ful creature who was scarcely less heart-stricken than her young mistr ess— 
all tended to rouse the spirit of her race; and thusit was, that the fair She- 
reen, urged by the utter hopelessness ot mercy at the hands ot her obdurate 
brother, fled, ere the morning’s light stole over the distant mountain’s brow, 
from that harem’s refuge, and wended onwards, by paths litle known, to- 
wards the distant home which, humble as it might be, yet promised temporary 
security. —_ 

About a mile from the retired village of Murnae, enveloped by dense wood, 
and distant a little from the high road, was a spacious dhurrums-alah, or rest- 
ing-place for travellers, consisting, as usual with such edifices, of a square 
open court, surrounded by a rude sort of colonnade, supported by rough tim- 
bers, the whole enclosed by a high mud wal), ingress being gained by a small 
wooden door, hung uneasily on its hinges, which sometimes admitted travel- 
lers, and quite as often, perhaps, the lazy and petted cattle of the village. 
There was not much to remark in this dhurrum-salah: a sacred peepul spread 
its wide branches over the centre of the court, and against the wall were a few 
ovens of common masonry, blackened by the fires that travellers had kindled 
for baking their flat cakes of unleavened bread, and in one corner might be 
seen a wooden charpoi, or bedstead, strung with old cords, a water vessel, and 
paris of a broken hubbie-bubble ; but otherwise it gave no sign of occupation. 

Idie people of all countries love to frequent the halting-places of travellers; 
and it is fur this reason, perhaps, as well as in the hope of receiving alms, 
that the most idle people of the East, fakirs, Gosaens, and Byragees, are 
always lounging about dhurram-salahs; consequently, che traveller, whose 
experience had taught him this, would not have felt surprise at the appearance 
of the being who soon strolled in‘o the common hostel of Murnae, his body 
smeared with wood-ashes, turmeric, and cinnabar, as his chief attire, while 
heavy plaits of coarse black hair served as a turban to protect his head from 
the excessive heat. Yet the fakir of whom I speak seemed to have some 
more weighty reasons than either curiosity or the love of gain in seeking the 
dhurrum-salah, for, having glanced carefully around him, he took from his 
waistbelt a small cocoa-nut kalium, filled it with tobacco from a little bag that 
hung about his neck, and then, seating himself beneath the peepul’s shade, 
appeared to await the advent of some person or event, turning frequently 
with listening attention towards the little door, and then again, with a gesture 
of disappointment, puffing tresh clouds from the mouth-piece of his kalium. 

‘ They are late,’ said the fakir at length, rising from the ground; and, as he 
shook out the ashes from his kalium and replaced it in his belt, he strolled to 
the litle gate, and looked forth upon the landscape. It was very beautiful, 
for India has scenery that is not rivalled in any other of the many lovely por- 
tions of this fair earth, and even here—althongh there were no magnificent 
mountains, their base circled with trackless forests and their towering brows 
lost in the hues and tints peculiar to the heated atmosphere of a tropical 
clime; although there were no temples hewn in the living rock by hands be- 
lieved by the ignorant to have been thuse of the gods, so do they mock the 
sculptor’s art of modern days; although no mighty river swept its course 
along, decked as a fair bride with lotus-blossoms, and rich in the graceful 
legends that, like bright flowers, enamel the banks of the Ganges or Jumna; 
yet the scenery had charms peculiarly its own. It was clothed with dense 
foliage, and intersected with blooming gardens and glowing poppy-fields, with 
a ripening harvest, and groves studded with the smaller fanes of India’s wor- 
ship, each gay with its little flag of crimson cloth, while a group of maidens 
were langhing gaily at the neighbouring well, and wandering cattle were 
moving on to slake their thirst at a glittering stream that threaded the plain 
like a band of silver. The fakir, however, noted little of all this, for his keen 
glance was riveted on a turn in the distant road, where a rising knoll on 
either side appeared to close it in; and when at length a party of travellers 
were seen advancing from this spot, driving before them two sm+ll poni 
laden apparently with bags, a strange smile illumined the harsh features o 
the watcher, and, turning back, the fakir stretched himself in a remote corner 
of the verandah, and, drawing a chudder over his head, appeared to sleep. 

Soon the usual sounds were heard that precede the arrival of travellers im 
the East: the mingled hum of voices in quick and animated converse, some 
appearing more distant than the rest, as the most weary stopped behind, to 
enjoy a draft from the refreshing well, combined with the shuffling kind of 
noise caused by the loose heelless slippers which, usually carried in the hand 
during a journey, are put on as the place of rest appears in view. The tra- 
vellers, about six in number, appeared from their bearing to be merchants. 
They were generally of middle age, active, and well dressed, but travel- 
stained, as if their journey had been long. Their first object was to unload 
the ponies, and, for weary men, they did so with unusual care, placing the 
bags beneath the peepul tree, where all might note their safety. Each then 
seated himsel! w.der the colonnade; kaliums were drawn forth, fires kindled, 
and water brought to knead and bake cakes tor the mid-day meal, these 
eaten, each traveller unpacked a small carpet from the bags, and lounged 
thereon, ready for either sleep or chat, as nature or inclination might decide. 
They were now joined by the fakir, who, until this moment, had seemed un- 
conscious of their presence. 

The party thus seated were, if one might judge from marks of caste and the 
triple cord across their shoulders, all Hindoos; and the only point that seemed 
remarkable in their appearance was, that each wore a little purse, of curious 
needlework, suspended from his waist, a custom uncommon, and therefore 
causing attention; but all were unarmed, and apparently peaceful and de- 
fenceless. There was one, however, among the group well calculated to rivet 
the regard of any one who looked upon him, for to a graceful and command- 
ing figure, such as the Hindoos give to their favourite sun-god Heri, was 
added a countenance of uncommon beauty, and a demeanour of princel 
bearing. His soft glossy hair curled closely around his carefully-told 
turban of scarlet muslin, and his well-turned mustache shaded a lip such asa 
sculptor might have vainly sought for his Apollo. The marked respect ob- 
served towards him by the party proved that he had influence, and the janooe 
across his shoulder showed him to be a bramin, and of superior rank. 

The fakir having lighted his chillum, cast himself by the mee af side, and 
the conversation fell into its usual channel. ‘You were late to-day,’ observed 
the fakir, gazing round upon the group; ‘was there business on the way ,r 
‘You are ever zealous, Minuk,’ replied the stranger ; ‘ever foremost in the ca- 
reer of duty. Butno; our last affair was with Bearee Lall, with which you, 
like the rest, I fancy, are well content; to-day, we were detained by an omen 
which we travellers dare not brave; on leaving Tigore, a hare sprung from 
the brush wood, and bounded shrieking across our path, upon which we turned 
and came round by Kotah, which is five miles farther.’ ‘Ha!’ exclai 
the fakir, ‘this is the second time; but I have warned you of this, as well as 
of your folly in allowing the Mahomedans to join you; when do they ar- 
rive ?’ ‘To-morrow, certainly,’ returned the stranger, ‘ for, granting all you 
urge, numbers are waning now, and we must take the aid of those nearest to 
our hand. To-morrow they will arrive, and there can be no mistake, for Na- 
sir here left the pola (sign) at the last cross-road we passed, to guide them. He 
hasa heavy heel, good Nasir, and left a grotto in the dust it would take a 
week’s hot winds to fill. Moreover, as your messenger recommended speed, 
we strewed leaves for at least half a mile upon our way, so there can be no 
mistake ; and now, where do you propose to meet the prince’s retinue ? it must 
be in no bye-path, but on the wide highway, as honest merchants.’ ‘All is 
arranged,’ said Minuk; ‘buat you must press on, the more so for the omen of 
to-day. You did wrongto separate your followers, for Ashraf Khan has a 
large party in his train, and thongh the bearers of the marriage-gifts travel in 
advance, yet, even if our friends join us in time, we are but few, and last 
night a young Mahomedan lady, with an old female slave, an armed follower, 
and six bearers, halted here in the woods, and must be looked to; we want no 
spies upon our path.’ ‘A Mahomedan lady, unattended, in the woods of Mur- 
nae!’ exclaimed a dark, harsh-featured man, who had seemed hitherto to take 
little heed of aught but his kalium; ‘ you must have taken a double portion of 
bhang, good Minuk, and have mistaken a natch-woman for a princess.’ ‘TE 
tell thee, Nutha,’ retorted the fakir, angrily, ‘the woman is one of rank, and 
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the ’ u und morning Kuleean, ; 
Watch, but two nights sin, , from the cries of crickets, and has not the hare | worked with them, if it be Not true that they disregard omens 
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Path to-day? Wil nothing save you?’ « OU say we Minuk,’ drop their consecrated axe into the well, sure that it will again band 
replied the T; ‘Nutha listens tos mu to the Moslem heresic: but case the it ts it, as our fae because of’ thei , | : On 
we will On, swifter than the rest can follow, Ere we Start, however,’ | cause the goddess already frowns on them,’ ‘ Aye,’ retu inuk, ‘ by be | thi the figares will be represe shades as in 
Tising from his carpet, *I wil] See this Moslem lady, for tis long | you also warned ; and say, what mean you now tg do, on the ‘an enter. Pavement at Sienna, The adaptation of the'treatment of the subject 
Since I have looked on a fair tace,’ prise which wij] Sve lo each of us @ thousand Tupees, besides Sold and jew. Posed to the especial locality, the @pplication of a materia] so nove}, nt 








difficulties to alarm the most Sanguine and enthusiastic temperament ; ut the 
Tesullt, it Successful, will be glorious, and form an era in the history Of made 
art. The comp¢ sition and arrangement must have tke simple Severity of 
bas-relief: and, trom the immense Scale of the figures, wil] Tequire the utmosz 
Correctness as wel] as largeness of Style, 

Beceatumi Was assisted in the €xecution ot his great work by two 
Sculptors : but the designs were entirely his own, Te 


The brahmin crossed the court, and disappeared the little Wicket ; after els, with this Moslem 8irl who stil} follows on our wack? How Say you, 
which the Wavellers drew closer in their circle, peat together in low whis- Che ©, can you . Tis sai i 
Pers, and asthey did so, words escaped from time to time which an ear well | laugh, ‘that She follows us from love of the handsome merchant; take care 
ined in the languages of India might yet have failed to recognize, she knows him not as a leader of the Thugs.’ 
— sheida mee Started, turning quickly from the Speaker ; but as he did 


So 
they who had Studied well tie Various Workings of the human countenance, 
as the heart and head do Sometimes combat one another, might have Noted 
Strange things on that of the Subahdar. The Pity and the love born of nature 
the ferocious Purpose, the unmercifyl decision, arising from habit and pow- 
erful Superstition, Warring each against each, all asserting for a time a soy- 



































By the side of a glittering rivulet, which, in its murmuring course, afforded 
nourishing refreshment to beautiful stoups of young Planiain-trees, whose 
Jong, smooth, and tenderly-coloured leaves, waving with the slightest breeze, 
Cast their undulating Shadows Upon a ground richly tinteg by the rays of the 
coming sunset, Stood the fair Shereen, her vei] fallen from her brow, and her u 
cheek tinged with the new-born hopes of peace. In her brother’s harem, lone | erej N power on the handsome countenance they so Violently agitated ; byt moment particula rly interesting and important — % Athenee 
and persecuted she had seemed a Victim whon, Stiet’ had made her Own ; but | the Moslem approver Ruzamee Seon spoke, and dark indeed were his coun. 
in this bright sarden, surrounded ty flowers and sunshine, by the sweet voices | sels, 

‘Uf the tiny songsters Piping forth their evening hymn, and by the soft tree air 
daden with the odours borne On the sunset breeze, Shereen appeared, as nature 
intended she should be, a crowning grace to her most lovely Works, and a per- 
Sonification of a}) that is most sweet and fair. 
now, with tha dream-like, yet most delicious feeling, which is pro- 
a 
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tiuns unti] now anknown, and as happy thoughts love to stoup themselves 
T, there were mingling with the fest, perhaps, some gentle memory of 


class, there mi ht be a disagreeable ging 
that graceful Stranger, who had, in spite ‘of herself, Jed Captive her girlish 


ferior grade. To this Munro replied that 
Vice. “Lord William, finding his warning of nO avail, then encou 





















taking a woman who has eloped trom the harem, accompanied bya slave, 4 
follower, and Six bearers? 4 rupee apiece, Perhaps, and the knowledge that 
on you. « YS well,’ cried 


the frown of the might Kalee would be ever e sa 
raising her eyes, with & soft sigh, turnea 19 regain the tent ere Heera and | the fakir; «jet h, rad Aye, let her 80,’ repeated ‘Ruzamee, in a tone of| the ran 8, 7 crate ine highest Tank in the Service ; his Lordship also 
her foltowexe remained ; but, as she did » @ faint exclamation oj mingled | contempt’ Whither, pray? ’ Does she not know that Cheidamee journeys | 1v0ted the casesa Captain ay ‘or and bene Eaant or the Blues, men who 
Surprise and fear burst from her lips, for there, even as © “Aad seen him in | to her Village ; and should her family track her, ere our business is done with | PY their own yt “cg Te a. tae feo an rom the ra unro 
rother’s palace, stood the Su hei . ing so lately en- the treasure-bearers of Ashraf Khan, who to and identify the | by the rey Ty the noble aplain, took a ew ‘be ‘© consider. 
her tenderest thoughts, Instinctive] €reen sought her vei] but | handsome min is merchant friends as this Moslem gir] 2° M ihe 27th of July, her presented himself at the barracks and was 
the ate fabric was too pelessly entangled with he de 


i e yea 
rank of a deputy oaacral 3 ON the 29th of J uly, 1828, ‘he Was made a full cor. 
ral; and on the 13th of January, 1831, was appointed Ensign in the 78th 
Oot. On the 18th of January, in same year, he Teceived his Commission of 


h 
Placed by a hand trembling with mingled and new emotions, pm while she 
uselessly essayed the ‘ask, the subahdar @pproached, entreating her, with a 


: F ‘a ar ) 7 Cornet in the Royal Horse Guards Blues); and on the Ist of June, 1833 the 
Y, he said, rais is M graceful Salutation, ‘forgive me for er laws Says it truly replied the fakir angrily: ‘what know ( oti ; y ln wake 
on intradi A K pres Solitude, mg scree p me not, [ beseec. ‘ ee, by matin your a the M pe of Kalee’s be comparing US Lo Thugs of Deccan mes Temained mgqraet _ ‘unfortunate iyo 2, Col, Famed? " mg 
veliest ¢ eye has ever 0oked on. Wing to her side eid iNdostan ; when t Soddess strang © giants, was it not to us Hin- ‘ i he privates «feu 
“, CNcouraged by her now swiling lip and down-cast eye, gently disengag. | doos that she revealed her work, and Save the sax, Commanding us to dn wily “steemed by alll his brother officers and the privates ie 
: g . 


nd ing 

Words, drew at length from the maiden the histo ot her flight her hopes, her 
pee abr all, indeed, except her love for him ; if. scarcely yet cOnfenees 
€ven to her own pure heart. Their Converse was long, and hew-found sym- 
the young and unsuspecting, even from those who have no interest in | Fy 

their affections, touches a thousand chords to which the heart Tesponds; and 
thus it was that, as a fleeting blush Played on the cheek of Shereen, whilst She 
told him, with 4 voice whose tones grew every instant Softer, of her dread of | h 
the Marriage with the hated khan, and when he asked her Why ? smiled, sigh. 


REA 
“We had the Satisfaction,” said Backhouse, in his Narrative of a Visit to 
the Australian Colonies, « of witnessing the destruction of five Puncheons of 
rum, containing four hundred and ninety wu gallons, and two 
ini i ons, 


| now conscientiously - He 0 
Governor, who allowed them to be taken out of bond free of duty, under the 


have failed” ’ 
The fakir made no reply, and Ruzamee left him; but @ moment scarce 
One so, before Minuk quitted the Toom, and eegree 


n 7) ut still, from that mo- 
ment, the subahdar Srew silent and fj of thought, an.j changes Passed across 
Of strange m, hg. N 


It wasa dense wood. with h eres th A hich PUNCH’s DIRECTIONS TO FARMERS, 
~ » stone ere and there a pa way among t € trees, whic Janvary.—Set your boys to thrash rain; and if you find them bad in 
commonly led to a Tude stone ‘dae: smeared with red fgment, or simply Srain, thrash the bo $ dn Pull out eae plough to be ready for plough. 
sculptured With some hideous idoi, before whom the wan ering pilgrim knelt, Monday. Look to th 
led.’ 
Fesrvary.—QOats may be now sown; and if they are wild, the sooner the 
Dress your hedges by hanging Shirts and ot er wearing apparel to dry 


At length Cheidamee Spoke ; but his words were cold, and fell like a knell 
‘pon ear of his listener, « , Said he, ‘there is danger here; lose no 
‘Nne, but travel] on A yet on your life, go Not to Ateer, for thither Jieg m 
un; u 


: path, " : 
he one I bid thee 5 but as you Value the Safety of yourself and followers devotee, braving al] dangers in the height of his fantacism, and Unprotected 
r.’ 


, 
“et out at dawn, and take the road of the Kaul Nissar’ *, Danger 1? exclaimed by aught but a smal] bel] Suspended from his Waist, which served, it is true, | better. Dr 
*hereen ; « r in these peacefi| Woods! Qh! it cannovbe ; but if the lions f; is pat i is : ow. b , | “Pon them, ‘ : 
'§, amd you travel to Ateer, my future home, susier your otbe; - jae On se scare the lions from his path, ventured aio. this wood ; but now, ize Marcu.—Get your carrots forward, and try Rowland’s Macassar if the 
wn, and to a ¢ F 


side of a ruge image of Ganesa, leant the fair form ot Shereen,and besi 
n, 


bent the Subahdar Cheidamee, in eamest and eager conversatio rele poOks. unp se wising. Plant Sllen potatoes: with var otitich gives tem a 


relish ; and dress with bits of Woollen cloth or shreds of old Coats, which wf} 

improve the potate’s jacket. Now Sow your P's; keep your U’s warm ; hive 

a B’s, shoot young J's, look after your potato’s I’s; and then take your 
’s, 


What can there be dy,’ returned Cheidamee 
speak but truly. ; o beseech You to be warned, and seek Not to proceed 
2 : 


APRIL.—Cease folding your turnips, but don’t neglect washing them when 
; pe intend using them; and be sure to ye your wurzel. Rolj Over grass 
and; but wear an old coat when you do roll over it, 


4Y.—The dairy now requires constant attention, but take Care not to pnt 
your butter on your bacon, Keep your €8gs out of the way of your gtand- 
ther, 


Joune.—Have your shears Teady for your sheep, but don’t resort to Scissors, 
except from sheer necessity. Look to your B’s, and mind your P’sand Q’e’ 
Resort to Spade husbandry, and don’t consider it ‘ infra dig.’— The Seneral ase 
of iron hurdles for cattle will, in all Probability, lead to the adoption of Stee} 


Pens for sheep, 


urse, , ‘ Heera ! 
Heera! I have seen him, he is here! Make ready to proceed onwards to 
Ateer by te-tnorrow’s dawn. There sdloes he live; and, day i day, dear Heera 
I may see his noble form, and hear"the Music of his Voice, Ahi what do { 
Dot owe to thee, my counsellor, my friend » 

Alas! alas! for woman's love; the charm was now complete, Nurtured 
ina Solitary harem, her young heart denied all Sympathy with her kind, She- 
reen &town trom infancy to Womanhood Surrounded by Severity and 
gloom, The hour on which her eye had fallen on the handsome brahmin had 
taught her that all men were not like her haughty, dark-broweq brother, and, 
as 0 ‘ 


of the ha things that Were denied to her. and thus, notin nothin, 
of the difference of thei bp (for what are c bbed tenets to young aed trase 


TO PEDESTRIANS. 
Know all ye who in comfort and order delight, 
Thatthe rule on the footpath is « Walk to the right ;’ 
Bat if anything there should your progress delay, 
You should «Pass on the left’ and Proceed on your Way. 


Tue Lavirs.—A4 quaint writer Says—‘T have seen women so delicate that 
they are afraid to ride, for fear of the hoise running rg afraid to sail, for 
fear the boat might overset 3 afraid to walk, tor fear the dew might fall; but J 
never saw one afraid to be married |’ 

Why has a clock a bashful appearance ?—Because it always keeps its 
hands before its face, 

A wag, Speaking of the embarkation of troops, said, « Notwithstanding many 
of them leave blooming wives behind, they go away in transports,’ 

A Hint ro Wives.— When @ woman seeks to guide her husband, it should 
not be like one who breaks a horse to his own pu » Using bitand spur, 
now checking, and now goading his career—but, like the mariner who Steers 
the ship, and directs it by a single touch, while none can see the power that 
Tules its motion. 

Among the « patents of invention,’ in the Comic Almanac we find the follow. 
ing :— To Daniel O’Connell, for the most effectual methed of draining Ire. 
laad. 

Copy of an account rendered the Chamberlain of Stirling by one of its offi- 
cials :—+ To digging a stave in the jail tor the Provost, Magistrates, and town 
council of Stirling—six Shillings,’ 

Hints to Country Cousins,—If¢ you want to buy ‘ good bargains,’ select 
the shops which are placarded with ‘Immense Failure,” : Dreadt 


Shriek after Shriek now burst from the lips of the terrified girl, and her sery- 
ants starting to their feet, ran hurriedly towards their mistress; but in a mo- 
ment more the 'rampling of a horse was heard, and the fakir Minuk dashed 

” Of the grou 


t0 a voice not and deep as the dreaded khan’s, but Softenin, into music| « The curse of Kalee is on them,’ he Cried ; ‘ but it be ave et. Li 

= tla. 7 a pane TSuasive words to her beguiled ear the ata inde- = ir] - the saddle, Cheidamee, ‘and ere to-morrow’s; awn she shay ton 
hereen L & | her brother’s harem; be uick, I say’ 

danger on the path of him she loved, the Maiden resolved Lo go forwards to But Shereen clung to the Skirts of the young brahmin, entreating him to 
teer, and the aged Heera, who would have freely given her life to Secure the | save her; and while he vainly Sought without Violence to disen her grasp, 
happiness of the child of her affections, so far from ©pposing her inclination, Sotha and Ruzamee, with the Hindoo Nasir, Sprang from the s elter of the 
Tejoiced that the love of the young suba might, in the far Solitude of her idol, and flung their arms around their victim,—while the fakir, laying his 
native villa ®, afford to her young mistress some compensation for the cold | powerfy| SP upon Cheidamee Placed him behind him on the saddle, and 
Pomp ofa nee’s ret, and perhaps even some Comfort, Protection, and fon the spot ; but far, far, through the echoing Woods, even to the 
bot of the stat o- lay hairs be t fars of those who fled, rang the death-shrieks of that hapless maiden and of 
e was changed, for the traveilers had jonrneyed on, and the Hin. 
doos, who had first arrived at Murnae, were pt joined by their Moslem 
friends to the number of sume twenty. It was late, and the party sate together 
in the lower room of one of the Most secluded houses in the bazar of Charsoo 


ato ine coss nD t . q 
ford beaten earth ai) steer. The room wa large and gloomy, the thay \ 





T own grey “heath the Spreading 


TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 


It is the intention of the French government to surround the tomb of’ Na 
eon with a Pavement, Constructed on the Same plan as the famous ‘avement 
of the Duomo of Sienna, which was designed by Domenico Becca umi, and 
executed under his direction, between 152) and 1550. The Construction of this 

‘“ ty 





0 earth, and the huge wooden rafters much eaten by white ants, 
kened by the smoke of terehen It was bare and totally tnfurnicha 
but here and there were niches in the wall, that held little Cups of red earth. 

filled with Oil, and Serving as temporary lam i While, to judge from 
around, some a or sacrifice had lately been made by the 
assembled 8toup, for in the centre of the floor Was @ square, marke¢ with tur- 
meric and lime ; there was also a sheet of white linen with Stains of rice upon 
it, and a freshly Sathered cocoa-nut and by its side three flat stones Were placed, 
ii ke @ rude altar, and ON it lay a smal] image, a ickaxe, and 4 cord, with a goat 
without Spot or blemish lately slaughtered, ©arest the altar, as its mMinis- 
tering priest, stood the young Subahdar Cheidamee, who, looking round upon 
the countenances of the Stoup, lifted the Pickaxe from the 
altar, and advan to the ¢ © apartment, 
¥ friends,’ h tid, ‘I see the icka, @PProach; shall | strike ?"and aij 

is i 





‘ . ake the contrary 
direction to the one he tells you, and you wil} be sure to reach your desti- 


It is not* height’ to Which men are advanced that makes them giddy; it ig 
the « looking down ’ upon those below them. ; 

A gentleman observing a violent disturbrnce in the front of a gin shop 
©} termed it ‘ The battle of « A-gin-court,’” 

Moderation is the silken string running through all Virtues, A writer on 
school discipline Says—' Without a liberal use of the thong, it is impossible, 
10 make boys ‘smait,’ di 3 

Mivestan Anirumeric.—An Trish gentleman at cards having, ‘on Inspec- 
tion, found the Poo! deficient, exclaimed—« Here’s a shilling short! who put it 
in? 


: 
§ 


We are not aware that any imitation on a large scale of this Colossal work 
has ever been attempted ; the idea, therefore, of Surrounding the tomb of Na. 
poleon With a pavement on which the memorable events of his life are to be 


| 
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rif Perer tue Grear’s Ormmon or 2 or ne — When ies bd ary oe So- 
: ; ; journing amon us for the pu of making himself ac ai with our 
artist and the particy ar direction of thattalent. The characteristiog required ' ous crafe »* pursuance of his plan he ‘attended at Westmingsst ot 
in such a Work - ene 0 sculpture rather than to painting, and those works of during a tria) conducted by Certain of the most eminent counsel of the day, 
- de Triqueti y before the Public, display such @ profound knowledge At its conclusion he was asked what he thought of the system of English 
of art in the abstract, and in his Own particular Province of art, such a degree jurisprudence. « When I lefi Russia,’ he replied, ‘there were three lawyer 
grandeur and severity, and Purity of taste, as to give carnest of his Success, | in St. Petersburg: as soon 4s I return Vl hang twe of them, 
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POLITICAL DEPARTM 








THE IRISH STA1E TRIALS. 


O’CONNELL’S SPEECH. 
Dustin, Monnay, February 5. 

Mr. O’Connell ruse, and, having bowed to the bench, proceeded to speak as 
tullows.—Gentiemen, I beg your patient attention whils: { endeavour to show 
you in as few sentences as possibie, and in my own plain and prosaic style, 
my right to de:nauad a favourable verdict at your hands.—I shall ask that ver- 
dict without disrespect on the one hand, or flattery on the other. 1 shall not 
appeal either to your passions or your feelings, but 1 trust that I shall be able 
respectiully to show tnat I have a right wo ask it in the name of common sense 
and coimun justice, and those being the basis upon which I shall rest, I have 
too high an opinion ef your understandings to doubt for a moment I shall 
ask it in vain. Gentlemen of the jury, I am here not as my own client 
alone—iy clients are the people of ireland--I am here as counsel for the 
Iris nation—I stand here as the advocate of the rights, libervies, and privi- 
leges of the people; and my only anxiety is, that they, or their rights, should 
not be impeded by anything I have done, or by my want of power to sustain 
their cause here this day. 1 trust, however, that | shall be able to convince 
you, that they ought not to sufier by any proceeding to which I have been 
instrumental, I am the advocate of Ireland, and the Lrish people—l ama 
Repealer—I avow it. I am conscions of my integrity of purpose, and, I tell 
you, toat when | commenced that line of conduct which has brought me be- 
tore you this day, the object I had in view was the Repeal of that Union. 1 
tell you that I cannot bear it—it was forced upon the Irish people by 
the most foul and unjustifiable means that ever a government had re- 
course to, and { have the highest authority for saying so. I have the 
authority of one who had a seat on that bench, and who is now in 
his honoured grave. I am not here to deny anything that I have said; 
on the contrary 1 am here to assert what | have often before stated in 
other places, and at the same time claiming the right of not being made ac- 
countable fur the clumsy mistakes of newspaper reporters. —No doubt | may 
in the excitement of a moment have said harsh things of individuals that, 
apon reflection, { would rather [ had uot said; but the substance of all 1 have 
ever said { am now not only ready to vindicate, but to reiterate again. ‘Then 
as to all my actions, I am ready not only to avow them, but to justify them, 
All that i have done was in the performance of what [ believed to be a sacred 
duty, having no other object in view but the restoration of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and tne goud of the Irish people. L was looking for an Irish Parlia- 
ment, because | found that the Lrish people had been cheated of this sacred 
right. [| found that the Union was accomplished at a revolutionary period— 
the nations of Europe were disturbed by the infidel philosophy of France, and 
overrun by her great military force—the dynasty of nations was changed— 

rinces were banished and monarchs overthrown —it was at that period that 
relani was robbed of her legislative independence. I saw that the day of 
restoration and regeneration had come for every country but my own, and | 
summoned all my energies to arouse the people to obtain what they lost, by 
moral, peaceable, and cunsiitutional means, which, [ believe, were pleasing 
in the sight of Heaven, and ougiat to be approved of by man. That was the 
course that | pursued, and ought I, gentlemen of the jury, to be ashamed to 
come here this day to justify it? 1 know thai I labour und r great disadvan- 
tages; let me not for a moment be understuod as saying that they are not such 
as the law and the court have sanctioned, and I ought not on that account to 
complain of them. This is not the time to discuss how you have been brought 
into that box, or ifthe Attorney General has done anything that the law did 
not sanction; but | am here to address plain facis to your sense and under- 
standing—I am here to speak to you with courtesy, but without flatiery; and 
I deceive myselt much if that love of honesty and fair play, which constitu e 
the noblest and best part of our common nature, shall not be triumphant over 
= emai prejudices, and that I shali have a favourable verdictat your 

ands. 

There is a great discrepancy of opinion between you and me. You differ 
with me on the question oi Repeal; and if you did not you would not be here 
to-day to try a case like this. You differ from me in point of religion; if you 
did not, not one of you would be in that box to-day ; if you professed the same 
faith that | do you would not be allowed to sit in juigment upon me. I may 
say that all the diff-rences which exist between us are aggravated by my being 
ajCatholic, and that I have done more than any other maa to put down Protest- 
ant ascendeacy, of which some of you were, perhaps, the champions, and, if 
not the chainpivns, you w-re not the antagonists. ‘This is one great disad- 
vantage, but it does not terrify me from tue announcement of those general 

rinciples of universal liberty to all in which I glory; nor does it make me 
eel fur a moment that my cause shail not be safe in your hands. I glory in 
what I have done; ant, being now in the power of your honesty and integrity, 
Sonos to you on these grounds alone. { (eel perfectly sure that you will be 
guidet only by common sense and justice in your verdict; and il is not in any 
way despairing of your justice that 1 have made these observations; but I 
mus say that | would prefer that it had been otherwise for your own sakes and 
formine; 1 would preter that your verdict, whatever it may be, should not be 
liable to misrepresentation, and that no infirmity of human nature could be sup- 
sed to have had any influence in the case. Ihave now done with the suo- 
ject, and I come to the case itself. 1 must say that [never knew of a more 
curious case. It ceriainly is the strangest case of which 1 have had any ex- 
rieuce; it is not a case consisting of one fact, or of two facts, or of ten facts, 
ut of the history of nine months. You are called on to go through all the de- 
tails o/ the events which have taken place in this country during the last nine 
months. An enormous mass of matter is placed betore you—a mass of mat- 
ter whieh I defy the most brilliant understanding so to investigate and scan as 
to take in all its important points; those points which are necessary for form- 
ing a good ani just judgment upon the whole at one view. here such 
a quantity oi materials are placed before it, the human memory fails, or, what 
is m ich worse than a failure, it is apt to forget those facts which are of a re- 
butting ani miligatory character, and to bear away only those ones which 
form the prominent parts ofthe charge. Therefore, do I arraign this prose- 
cution ; not from any hostility to the framers of it, but for the utter impossi- 
bility in which it places the jury, to disengage from that mass of materials, the 
real facts of the case on one side ; and, on the other, to find out, ina word, the 
real question to be tried. Let us see what help [ will be able to afford you in 
the matter ; and in the first place, let us sce what are the affirmative, and what 
are the negative qualities of this prosecution—in other words what this prese- 
cution is, and what it is not. 

Gentlemen, this prosecution hinges on the cabalistic word “ conspiracy !” 
and whatis aconspiracy? If I look into the dictionary for the meaning 
of it, [ find that a conspiracy is a “ private agreement between several per- 
sons to commit a crime.” Now that is the common sense definition of the 
werd: but it has been taken under the special protection of the gentlemen of 

the bar, and they, not content with the common sense meaning, take the word 
in a two-fold sense, in a way of their own ; they have two hooks to their line— 
ew tell you that you must spell out a conspiracy by implication, where you 
=e ahich ts oleae any agreement existing. Well, let us take the conspira- 
aitiniesies Aetna og present case, and see what are its negative and 
establish it q ca The = see what is the evidence brought by the crown to 
ahaniane iat place, it is admitted by the crown itself that there is 
— y in the matter—that the conspiracy does not consist of any private 
=; am pati } = Se society—they do not allege any private information— 
euiiah. cual single private conversation. nn was Open, uncon- 
cane wae by py mad to the eyes of the whole worldas the noon-day sun. Its 

® found in the columns of the Evening Mail quite as much 


asin the Evening Post It w ed up out of that secret aby SS of most 
- > . as rak 
information—the newspaper ; 


- The conspiracy was concocted in the face of 
ppb pny — the bellman sent about tu levee all those who wished to come 
h F Consninnes itis not easy for one to defend one’s self from the 
¢c eel pag. eS under such circumstances. I submit there should be an 
se that or iene “ conaplency, and not such an agreement as is made 
at die ehesdons of Gh t orid—not an agreement which is made, for instance, 
presence of the law officers of the Crown, of the learned Attorney 
General, or Solicitor General, or of her Majesty’s Sergeant-at-law. You 
see the absurdity, gentlemen, of calling such an agreement a cons iracy.— 
Rapa A] a hye. bp my prem betore you of any concoction which would 
ime of conspi ’ 
prc of having been present at the fa teat know whether even I am ac- 


C ; formati i y 
i's, some time ought to have been perma tbe conspiracy, but surely, 
of an alibi, if 1 could make it out—[ aughter.] "But here the charge isspread 
over so much time, and in so indefinite a way, that I should only take it as a 
toss-up whether or not I was present on the occasion. Was the agreement in 
wni'ing, or was it a parole one? Really, gentlemen, if an action at Nisi Prius 
were to be supported by such evidence,and you were in the box to try the case 
even if there were no more thana £10 contract at stake. { ask you could you 
find a verdict that the contract existed? The Ameensy General, ia nod a 
leaves it to our imagination to discover where the cons siracy exists. A com 
Spiracy ought to be a reality; but he leaves it altogether to you to imagine it 
I donot speak in any disparagement of his talents I admit that he has 
shown much talent, and much ingenuity and industry in laying this case be- 
fore you. He occupied eleven hours—eleven mortal hours—in his statement; 
yet in what part of it did he tell you where the conspiracy existed? “Wait 
(said he) tiil [come to the close ;” and when he got to nel pr aang back 
(said he) to the beginning—go through the whole ef it, and find out the con- 





spiracy the best way you can.” It is not with any affectation that I say it, but 
it any could have found out the proofs of conspiracy existing it would have 
been the Attorney General. Yes, he took eleven hours to throw those extracts 
into your box for you to find out that there was a conspiracy. There aie the 
Pilot, Nation, and Freeman—read them—it is good enough for you. Make 
out the conspiracy if you can out of the evidence they give. remember 
once on the Munster Circuit, the celebrated Egan was defending a case 
which was stated by a Mr. Hoare, a gentleman of dark appearance, who 
made a very strong speech. Egan in reply tothis—and, by the way, he was 
sure of his jury, which is an excuse I want—said, “lam sure you will not 
be led away by the dark oblivion of a brow.” [a laugh J “Why, Egan,” said 
some one to him, “ that is nonsense—why did you say so?” “ Tobe sure it is,” 
was the reply, “ but isn’t it good enough for a jury. [Laughter.] So eleven 
hours is good enough for you. 
Gentlemen, itis monstrous—it is criminally monstrous—to say that this is 
a conspiracy which takes eleven hours to develope it. Hardy was tried for 
constructive treason, and, to celebrate his acquittal, an anniversay was held. 
When the health of one of the jurors was drunk, one of the jurors, not much 
acquainted with public speaking, made a speech. He said, “ Mr. Chairman, 
I tell you f acquitted Hardy, because Lord Eldon—then Sergeant Scott—took 
eleven hours to state the case, eight or nine days giving evidence, and I know 
that no man could be really guilty of treason when so many words were used 
to tell it and such a long time to prove it, (laugh.) I have made up my mind 
to convicta man of high treason when the case is proved, but I won’t be for 
leiting an Attorney General ransack newspapers in order to make out a case.” 
(A laugh.) The case was one exactly in point. If a conspiracy existed the 
Attorney Generai would not have taken an hour or half an hour to do so—he 
would have stript it of its verbiage—he would, as a Barrister—for, though I 
am not in my wig and gown, I’ll stand up for the bar still—have stated a plain 
case to the Jury—he would have laid his hand on it—he would have shown 
you when, where, how, who were the men, what was the time—the date—the 
circumstances—but he leaves it all to yourselves to solve—it is good enough 
for you! (Loud laughter.) Gentlemen, you may remember about the time 
the trials were about to commence the hall of these Courts and the country 
were fullof rumours. It was said that something dark and atrocious would 
come out—that they had a clue to everything. I do solemnly assure you that 
no less than seven gentlemen were pointed out as betraying me. Such a 
man, it is said, was seen going into Mr. Kemmis’s office—another was at the 
Castle—a third was seen going into the house of a certain barrister, near your 
residence in Merrion square. ‘Do not associate friends,” said he to me, 
“with Mr. so and-so, he is a traitor—he will betray you;” and thus no less 
than seven suffered in their character exceedingly. My answer was—they 
have nothing to betray—much goo may it dothem it they goto these places. 
If they invent they will be well paid for it. I ask you, gentlemen, did you not 
expect, when empanelled in that box, to hear something which you did not 
know before—some plot discovered—some secret machination—some private 
conversation of some of these traversers which would astonish you? If you 
were so fortunate as not to expect all these things, you have not been disap- 
pointed; but if you entertained the expectation, was ever disappointment so 
complete? Go where you please: search, search, consider, scan over the evi- 
dence, and a conspiracy is nowhere to be found. We cannot conceal from 
ourselves that this is a kind of ministerial crime—that the question is, whether 
we shall have a conciliatory ministry in office, who will enlarge the elective 
iranchise, or the Whigs again promo‘ed, who promised to doa good deal, 
ani did little. That is the question. You perceive then, what interest in 
forwarding every part of the case—the strong stake—the interest they have to 
discover the real facts existing—the anxiety to discover and point out a con- 
spiracy—to follow the conspirators into their caves and recesses, and bring 
their diabolical acts to the light of day. As there is nothing secret, and as 
you know all, 1 ask you to consider what would tempt me, an old lawyer, to 
make a public conspiracy, and induce the Irish people to enter into it? I 
boasted that | kept the people from the meshes of the law ~ that was one of 
my boasts. You heard it read twenty times from my speeches; and does one 
o* you believe, under these circumstances, that 1 entered into a public conspi- 
racy? {fthere was anything secret you must say the old lawyer saw it. and 
is there one of you can believe that? You may not have as favourable an 
opinion of me as those who know me better. You only know me and my 
principles through the medium of calumny—but there is not one of you who 
can think me such an idiot as to ruin the cause nearest my heart—the darling 
object of my ambition—the cause for which I refused to go on the bench—the 
cause for which I refused the office of Master of the Rolls. There is, I know, 
a question whether or nt I refused the office of Chief Baron, but there is none 
of my refusal to be Master ofthe Rolls. I refused the dignity and leisure of 
the bench—with an accumulation of years upon my head—I know the short 
time I have to labour in my vocation. That eternity, and the approach of 
that judgment which will consign me to an eternity of weal or woe, cannot be 
long postponed ; and do you, can you imagine I would be so cruel as to enter 
into such a conspiracy—into such a gross absurdity ! 
Irish gentlemen, put your hands to your hearts and say—does one of you 
Lelieve that? Pardon me if I will make too free with you; but spell out the 
eleven hours, using your charges as you may, and say, can you find me guilty 
of a foul conspiracy? Your verdict may strike me—it may shorten the few 
days I have yet before me—but it cannot destroy the consciousness which I 
feel that [ am entitled to your verdict, Ifyou believe anything you must be- 
lieve that | am a conspirator, without my own knowledge, and there can be no 
guilt without a guilty intention. But I scorn to rest my defence upon a pal- 
try pointoflaw! The thing is too plain, too simple, to require it. It isanew 
invention on this side of the water; some person here has been dreaming of 
it; this imaginary conspiracy is now resting on your minds without the slight- 
est particle of reality. Woul! slavery have been abolished at the present mo- 
ment if its alvocates had entered into a conspiracy ? and yet they held their 
ublic meetings, and by those meetings made for themselves bitter and unre- 
enting enemies. ‘There never was a more formidable party than the West 
Indian party in England, and they might have taken the newspapers, and from 
the reports’ given of their proceedings have, with equal propriety, persecuted 
them fur a conspiracy—they should have indicted Wilberforce, who has writ- 
ten his name upon the most prominent pages of history, as the strenuous ad- 
vocate of freedom—and who will never be forgotten, whilst a feeling in favour 
of humanity exists--he should have been indicted for a conspiracy. The 
venerable Clarkson, too, is yet ative, and upon the same principle should still 
be prosecuted as a conspirator. Convict us, and he is not free in his old 
age. Don’t take away, gentlemen, the only hope we have of giving ex- 
pression to our wishes, our wants, Or our grievances, and drive from us 
the right of free discussion. By the names of Wilberforce and Clarkson, 
I conjure you to dismiss from your box every attempt to shut out free dis- 
cussion. What would become of the reform in Parliament? Would it 
have been given us as far 2s we have got it, or would we now be promised 
another reform by the Queen’s speech, had it not been for these large public 
meetings? For Catholic emancipation before it was granted, we held e ually 
large meetings, and there was an eminent lawyer at that day—and I hope 
the Attorney-General will not imagine that I mean him any disrespect when 
I say that he was his superior—who had as strong an antipathy tu that meas- 
ure—I mean William Saurin. He watched us, and he wes defeated on one trial 
that he prosecuted ; but he never thought of turning it intoa prosecution for a 
conspiracy. There isa very serious question for discussion at present in Eng- 
land; that question is for the purpose of obtaining cheap bread for the poor. 
Is this precedent to be sent over to England, and the agitation to obtain cheap 
bread for the poor to be turned into a vile conspiracy? No, gentlemen, the 
Englishmen are safe. There will not be a juror sworn in Eng and to try the 
ease. I was mocking and jesting with you when I said Englishmen were in 
danger. They will be protected by their own jury; and all that we ask or 
require is, thatour jury will protect us. In this mode will redress for the Eng- 
lish people be worked out, despite of those who are now uneasy in the enjoy- 
ment of their monopolies under the accumulated — of pablic opinion. A 
celebrated French author says—and I do not quote him in approval of the 
conduct of the French, for no man abhors more sincerely and more intensely 
than I do their infidel republicanism—one of their great men has said that 
‘ you cannot make revolution with rose water.’ He would effec. it by blood ; 
I, on the contrary, by the peaceful influence of public opinion, employing not 
rose water, but genuine Irish spirit as one of my ingredients. [Laughter.] 

I come now to consider the machinery of the evidence brought forward to 
sustain this indictment. There have been two classes of evidence—if | am 
not wrong in using the expression—submitted to you by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral—monster meetings and newspaper publications. 1 will take up the con- 
sideration of each separately. I am not here to deny that those meetings tuok 
place. I admit that they were multitudinous, varying in their numbers from 
tens of thousands to hundreds of thousands. It has been said somewhere that 
the magnitude alone of a meeting makes it illegal. I will not discuss that 
question. 1 do not attach sc much weight to the opinion as to consider it 
worthy of discussion. I admit that those meetings took place, that they were 
most numerously attended ; and I boast of it. I ask was there any life of 
man, woman, or chiid, or even any animal, lost at any of those meetings ? 
You will unanimously answer, no, not one. I ask was any man, woman, or 
child struck, detained, or assaulted, and you will again answer, no, not one. 
Any person injured ?—not one. Was there any female, young er »ld, treated 
with indelicacy of speech or conduct ?—not one, Was there single shil- 
ling’s worth of property destroyed or injured in any way ?—Not one. Oh 





yes—there was—I exaggerate that, A policeman who attended at Mullagh- 


mast in coloured clothes, swore that there was a ferocious onslaught of peo- 
ple trom Carlow ; he swore positively that they committed violence on some 
gingerbread stands. (Laughter). Yes, exact ly the amoant of all the acts of 
violence committed at those meetings was the overturning of a gingerbread 
stand. (Renewed laughter). Yes, it is ridiculous; but it is the prosecution 
that isso. There was no violence at these meetin nu tumult—no battery 
nor assault—no injury to property—no violation of good morals, oreven 
manners—and it is curious that not a single accident—noreven a casual ac- 
cident—occurred at any one ofthem. Yet there are persons who tell me that 
I have infuriated this people, that I have excited them till they are ready to 
rebel. They whose conduct has been characterized by the absence of 
mischief to persons or property, whose mutual courtesy has been so remarka- 
ble that not even an accident occurred at their most crowded gatherings! The 
grown matrons were there with their daughters: the young mothers with their 
infants, and each, as she passed in safety through the multitude, felt that her 
own weakness,and the helplessness of her own infant, were her best protection. 
Oh, it was delight‘Sul to see how the crowd gave way and formed a rampart of 
protection for the mothers and the children. Yes, for the brothers and fathers 
of those women were there, and so help me Heaven !—no, | withdraw the sok 
emnity of asseveration, but no more emphatic proof could have been exhibit- 
ed of determination to observe peace, quietness, and perfect tranquillity, tham 
in the electrical feeling’which sent the mother and the nurse, in the full assur- 
ance of safety—that electrical spirit of mutual kindliness in whose pure at- 
mosphere all was gentleness and courtesy. 1 turn boldly and proclaim that 
there is not in the world another country where this could occur. | ask, now, 
has any one been intimidated by those meetings? It has been said that la 
meetings have a necessary tendency to intimidate. Now, nothing could be 
easier than to prove this—they had all the magistracy of the neighbourhood 
—those who still continued in the magistracy—and much good may it do 
them—and whose continuance in the magistracy proves them hostile to Re- 
peal—the Attorney-General could have called upon the gentry and the clergy of 
the established church. He had plenty of timid people in pantaloons and 
petticoats, who might have been produced to establish intimidation, if any 
such thing had occurred. It was his business to have done so if in his pow- 
er—the neglect to establish his case in so important a point would be a viola- 
tion of his daty tothe crown. Yet not one such witness has been produced. 
Why 7? Because not one could conscientiously swear that there has any- 
thing appertaining to intimidation. If those meetings were illegal, why was 
it that there was not one mandate of authority to put them down? There 
was nu proclamation which we treated with neglect—there was no ministeriak 
interference treated with the slightest neglect or disregard—no public officer 
or remonstrance treated with anything but the utmost respect. If the meet- 
ings were dangerous why were they not proclaimed before? Yet we are 
called conspirators—it we are, were we not so twelve months ago? 


fam told that lhave used an equivocal word in saying these meetings were 
quietby design. My lords, I fully adopt the ex, ressiun—-that design existed be- 
tore, it exists now, and, my lords, it will exist, notwithstanding any result of 
this trial. It is not from me, gentlemen, that the people have gained this 
knowledge—they have been taught by bitter experience: their education has 
been so compleie in this, that they cannot expect any amelioration of their 
condition with combination. Now, gentlemen, what evidence of a conspira- 
cy have you? I say none; but I leave it to you, upon your consciences, to 
say is there any evidence? ‘There has been no evidence laid before you but 
newspapers, and I submit that those newspapers are no evidence until the 
cons,iracy is proved; which, apparently, cannot be done without them. 
Where, gentlemen, is any proof bringing me in connexion with any of the 
newspapers. I might in law appeal to their lordships, but J prefer to appeal 
to you upon the facts, Now, gentlemen, you will remember the evidence you 
have betore you; keep in mind that the Repeal Association distnctly disa~ 
vowed that any eg: te was the organ. That was a fact, and you have it 
in proof before you. Undoubtedly we sent newspapers to various individuals; 
but what does that amount to? Merely to this—that ceitain parties subscribe 
acertain sum of money to the Association, and for that sum he desires that a 
certain paper may be sent him, and we doit. He selects his own paper, and 
we do not in any way attemptto control his judgmeut ; but no paper hasever 
been the recognized organ of the Association. The papers may have con- 
tained libels; but if they did, why did not the Attorney General prosecute 
them as such? You have had some garbled speeches of mine read to you ; 
but do they prove any intention of mine to incite to violence? [ask you is 
there one that does not inculcate peace? It hasalways been my great effort, 
and that has been laid before you by my prosecutors. ‘Two principles have 
actuated me through life, and they have been put before the world. They 
have been inscribed upun your banners ; and I avow them now. | The first is, 
that “He who commits a crime gives strength to the enemy.” I avow it 
boldly—it is mine. And the second is, that “ Whatever advantage we obtain, 
it must be obtained without the shedding of one drop of blood.” Gentlemen, 
that has been the theory of my whole life. I would rather forego any advan- 
tage than that one drop of human blood should be shed. I have said it fifty 
times—I have boasted of it—I have proclaimed it as loudly as ever public 
man proclaimed it—I have stood alone sometimes in disclaiming, in the most 
direct terms, all intention to resort to physical force—I have disclaimed it im 
all times, and under all contingencies except in the extreme case of an attack 
of civil war; but inall other contingencies, I have always said that not one 
single drop of human blood should be shed. 1 would have abandoned, as E 
would now abanden, the sacred cause of Repeal, if one drop of human blood 
was shed; I proclaimed this feeling on my part in the cause of Catholic 
emancipation. Yes, | succeeded with emancipation by the mighty aid and 
power of that principl». Lcok, gentlemen of the jury, to the past history 
and progress of emancipation. Look to the settleme..t of that question. Not 
one drop of blood was spilled in obtaining it. Look to the struggles which 
have hitherto been made, and will yet be made, in the cause of re al. Not 
one drop of blood has been shed! And is it right—is it wise to interrupt 2 
man in such a peaceful career? Is it right or wise to interrupt a man who 
has ever laid down this principle as the basis of his public conduct? Is it 
right to come out and call that the conduct of a conspirator, and to treat him 
like a man who had resorted to forcible means ? 

Oh, gentlemen, I belong to a Christian persuasion, the grand principle of 
which is that no quantity of advantage—no quantity of benefit or advantage 
to the church, or to the state itself—no, not even to Heaven itself, can be per- 
mitted to be earned at the expense of any crime whatever; that no moral of- 
fence can, not only be not justified, or even as much as palliated, by any 
amount of advantage so obtained; and if I have any co-believer in that box, 
I need not repeat that doctrine, because he will have professed that doctrine 
himself, But why should [, as a Christian man, proclaim one thin and prac- 
tise another? But, gentlemen of the jury, you cannot believe it. 4No, the en- 
tire tenour of my life shows the sincerity with which I made the announce- 
ment. I have announced it over and over again—I have announced it so often 
that I say no circumstance of my life can leave you to doubt the rvs of 
my avowal. My lord, no man ever possessed so much public cunfidence as 
Ihave. 1 say I possess it, and no man ever possessed it so long, 80 y= 
edly. Ihave obtained the confidence of the Roman Catholic ef ave 
class: yes, not only of those who are in poverty or distress, and ook to a 
change, or to an amelioration of their condition, but I have obtained also the 
confidence of the-higher classes—of the Catholic clergy, and of the episcopa- 
cy. I have obtained that confidence by the assertion ot this principle, and by 
the sincerity with which I have adhered to it; they know with what sincerity 
I profess it. How long could I possess this confidence if 1 did not show by 
years of public activity and energy, and the continuousness of my public con- 
duct, that I deserve it ?—Oh! gentlemen, you differ from me in religion. But 
tell ot those whose faith I profess that they have been deceived—tell them 
not that they would countenance hypocrisy and treachery. You cannot believe 
it; the public without will not believe it; an English jury will not believe it. 
Europe would be made to startle at the proposition. 1, a Roman Catholic, 
am placed here before a Protestant jury, in the presence of the mvunarchs of 
the earth. [ask you whether you will calmly pause in a matter which in- 
cludes the interesis of very many Protestants of the highest mee or 
whether you will tarnish your case by any verdict which shall throw a oubt 
upon the sincerity of my whole life, and upon the sincerity of my advocacy of 
principles which it has been the pride and boast of my existence to avow— 
my comfort in my declining years, and is, and will be my consolation before a 
higher tribunal! But no! Ido you injustice in supposing such a case. No, 
you are incapable of taking such a view as that. No; you cannot believe 
that | would desert every principle of my public life, and enter intoa conspir- 
acy. No; it would be too grossly inconsistent with anything which ever 
yet occurred in public conduct. But it is not on this point alone—there are 
other incidents in my public life which will enable you to form a better judg- 
ment of my conduct. ‘The hon, and learned gentleman then referred to the 
course he had pursued with respect to trades’ combinations and Ribbon socie- 
ties, as well as the Irish Poor Law bill, to show how inconsistent with the 
tenor of his whole life was ths eharge of conspiracy or insincerity of purpose 
against him. Hethen proceeded.—Gentlemen, you must also recollect, ooh 
is in evidence, the manner of my answer to M. Thiers’ speech and addr 
You heard that in the evidence of Mr. Bond Hughes, and now that J have men~ 
tioned his name, let me say a word of Mr. Bond Hughes. 

Gen.lemen, I was one of those the most active against that gentleman, be- 





cause I felt convinced at the time that he had sworn ghee tee ano 
Now, I am glad his name has been referred to, because it affords me the op- 
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ity, whi ud to avail myself of, to declare that I never saw a 
aca A the bic ie gare his evidence more fairly than Mr. Hughes; and 
1 am firmly convinced that it was a mistake, which any honest man — 
have fallen into, that occasioned the apparent contradiction in bie oriienes. 
know this is not a part of the case, but | am sure your lordships will think t wh 
1 am not wrong in making this public avowal. Itappears by his report, @ . 
how firmly I rejected the only ground on which we could obiain sees y 
from them, and that we declined to take any support from them in the slig = 
degree disparaging to our religion. But that is put still more strongly — 
you recollect my strong denunciations of the American slave —_ $ “ 
will recollect that at the time large sums of money were being collect - the 
slaveholding States of the Union. Remittances were in progress, | wart an 
siderable progress had been made in getting up an association 1 c ar - oe, 
South Carolina. Did J shrink from doing my duty upon the slave nae ro 
Did I not use the strongest language? Did I not denounce, as enemies 0! . 
and man, those culprits and criminals? Did I not compare the associa oe 
ourselves with them as an association with thieves, and pickpockets, an 
felons? Did I not resort to language the strongest and most violent —— 
my denunciation of the horrible traific in human beings; of the execrable na- 
ture of the slave trade, and of all the immorality and frightful —— 
that resulted trom that infamous traffic? If 1 was a bypocrite, | mig 4 ae 

iven them a few smooth words; bu: I denounced them, and thereby s — a 
Saat there was nothing of hypocrisy in those public principles I have cer ‘ 
advocated—that no assistance could be accepted by us which shoul ms the 
slightest degree interfere with our allegiance to our Sovereign. Gent a en, 
you will recollect also, that we had otfers of support from the ss ican 
party in France, headed by Ledru Rollin. It is a considerable - even 
powerful party. It is that party which hates the English most, with an hae 
tional and ferocious hatred, arising most probably from the blow struc i 
their vanity at Waterloo—that is the party headed by Ledru Rollin. Gen — 
men, you have his letter, and you have my answer. — Did I seek his suppo 
or that of his party? Did I mitigate even from the decisiveness ot my —*, 
did I appear unwilling to repeat and readily avow it? No, ogee too 
a firm tone of loyalty—I rejected their support—I refused their offer—I cau- 
tioned them against coming over bere—I refused everything that was — 
sistent with my allegiance, and is that the way that my hypocrisy Is prove - 
you? But not aloue with that party in France did the Irish people fling o 
all connexion, but even as regarded the present Monarch of France, we re- 
fused all, even the slightest sympathy. It has gone forth to the world—it has 
been proved to you that I hurled defiance, so far as an humble individual 
like myself could, against the Monarch who at present governs the French 
The learned Attorney General, who with a good deal of ingenuity, intro- 
duced to your notice the Report of the Secret Committee of the House of 

Commons, in 1797, told you that we were actinz upon that plan. In 
1797 they were looking for French sympathy and assistance—they had emis- 
saries in France representing them there, and they had probably persons rep- 
resenting the French here—they were looking for foreign force and foreign as- 
sistance, and he tells you that our objects were those of the United Irishmen of 
1797! Oh, gentlemen, they were diametrically the reverse. It may be that 
we look to the restoration of the elder branch of the House of Bourbon, 
known as Henry the Fifth, but I should be sorry to wait for a repeal of the 
Union till then. (Much laughter.) Not that I should disparage his title, for 
I for one believe that Europe will never be perfectly safe until that branch of 
the family of the Bourbons is restored—restored upon the principles upon 
which the monarchy of 1688 was restored. But I would not disparage the 
elaim that I for a moment laughed at, bus I said this is a quarter from 
whence we retuse the slightest assistance, and I hurled the indignation of my 
mind against the man who would offer to the children of France to be educat- 
ed by infiel professors, and refused them that religious education their parents 
wished them to receive. But, gentlemen, there is another point in my con- 
duct—my antagonism to the Chartists. lt [ had meant anything wicked or 
criminal wonld I not have befriended and supported the Chartists? On the 
contrary, did I not denounce them—did I not keep the Irish in England from 
joining them, and was there not an outrage actually committed in Manchester 
on account of the Irish holding aloof trom them? Why was it not given to 
you in evidence, that the moment a member of our association oined the 
Chartist institution in England, his money was returned to him, and his name 
was struck out of our books. Now, gentlemen, if my object was Ay ol in- 
surrection would I not wish to have strength—would [ not wish to have the 
system of Chartism supported. Did not I, on the other hand, meet it in Dub- 
lin; did [not hunt it out of Dublin, and, if my oath were taken, i firmly de- 
clare my conscientious conviction that, had I not interfered, Chartism would 
have spread from one end of the land to the other. But I have opposed that, 
=° L have opposed everything that is inconsistent with the integrity of my po- 
hiical principles. Thank heaven, I successfully opposed and resisted it, and 
while {have a right to make you judge of my actions and motives, by refer- 
#ing to those leading features o1 my political life, I shall ever rejoice that I 
iept society and property aloof from that invasion. 

[ Mr, O'Connell then proceeded to defend himself against these who had im- 
ee ‘hed his loyalty to the Queen ; and afterwards went into various histori- 
wal and statistical details to show that Ireland was injured and her prosperity 
impaired in consequence of the Union.] 


O’Connell finished his speech at 4 1-2 o’clock, on Monday afternoon, 6th 
ultimo, 


On Tuesday, 6th—T wentieth day—The court met at half past ten o’clock, 
when, amidst conside ab e discussion, several witnesses were examined, and 
papers put in to prove nat Mr. O'Connell’s recent speeches against the act of 
union were only repetitions of what he had said thirty or forty years ago; that 
the arbitration system was adopted by the Society of Friends, and no objection 
taken to its legality ; and that Mr. O’Connell had always expressed the great- 
est respect for the law and constitution, and of his wish that the struggle in 
which the repealers were engaged might be carried on in a peaceable manner. 

This closed the case for the defence. 


THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL IN REPLY. 

On Wednesday, 7th—T wenty-firstday—T he court assembled at ten o’clock. 
The Solicitor-General addressed the jury in reply to the case for the traversers. 
Me spoke of the arduous nature of the duty he had to perform, the talent, elo- 
quence, and ingenuity of the counsel against whom he had to contend, the 

uence ot the verdict as affecting the peace, tranquillity, and happiness 
of the country, the obligations of the jury to find a verdict according to the 
evidence, uninfluenced by anything political, sectarian, or religious, by favour 
or affection, or any consideration but the truth andé justice of the case. He 
alluded to the eight different bat inconsistent speeches for the traversers, all of 
them, however, coinciding marvellously in the absence of any reference to 
the evidence. Ifthey had not violated the law they must be acquitted ; if they 
had, what sort of defence was it to make that the government had delayed to 
prosecute them? No connivance was resorted to for the purpose of seducing 
them into crime, but, on the contrary, every warning was given which could 
have been given—every intimaticn was held out, that this course would in 
the end be resorted to. The prosecution could not have been brought forward 
earlier; it was not a prosecution against the people of Ireland for exercising a 
legal right, it was not against those unfortunate deluded people who attended the 
various meetingsthrough the country, nor was it an attempt to put down free 
discussion. They were not prosecuting any person for his political or reli- 
gious opinions; he avowed at once that each of the traversers had the fullest 
right toexpress in a constitutional and legal manner his opinions upon any sub- 
ject whatever, and to use his best exertions, if he thought right, to propagate 
them. He denied the right of any person to attempt to bring about such an ob- 
ject by the means charged in that indictment. Nor was that a prosecution 
against the liberties of the press. It was quite true that three gentlemen, 
proprietors of newspapers, were in the indictment, but these are not included 
as such proprietors, but as conspirators. Why were not the editors of other 
Jiberal papers, who, as they all knew, advocated the same views throughout 
the country, as Mr. Barret, and Mr. Dufly, and Dr. Gray, included in that 
tion ? Because they did not become the agents or instruments in calry- 
ing out the designs of the traversers. Where two or more persons concur in 
the execution of a common design, and use any improper means for the at- 
tainment of it,they are guilty of conspiracy. It did not require that the pro- 
ceedings on the part of the accused should be private in order to make them 
liable to the charge for which the traversers were prosecuted, No matter 
whether their proceedings were open or secret, the charge of conspiracy was 
equaliy sustained when the evidence satisfied the jury of one or other of two 
things—namely, an attempt to do that which was illegal in itself, or to accom- 
plish, by illegal means, a thing lawful and legitimate. The crown said that 
the traversers had conspired todo that by intimidation which should be done 
by the unbiassed will of the legislature itself. 
The indictment charged that the traversers had 
to effect by multitudinous meetings, speeches, anc 
im newspapers, that which should be the result of discussion and deliberation 
in the House of Commons, and be finally settled by an act of parliament. li 
was absurd to say, that because newspaper reporters were present at these 
meetings, and that everything was done openly and above board. there could 
beno conspiracy. Why, one of their principal purposes was to disseminate 
those speeches, and give to the world an account of the great array of physi- 
eal force that ali these meetings presented. He entered at some length into 
the nature of the law of conspiracy. He did not contend for a moment that 
mectings .o any amount, when held for legitimate purposes, were jjlega]. or 
Continucd on page 132, —s 
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House of Lords, Feb. 5. 
ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Lord BROUGHAM wished to ask his noble friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whether it was in his power, consistently with his public 
duty, to give him any information on a subject of very great and general in- 
terest. A great deal of uneasiness and anxiety had been excited amongst 
persons who wished for the abolition of the slave trade, in consequence of 
some reports respecting the course taken with reference to negotiations that 
were now going on relative to the treaties of 1833 and 1838 on the subject of 
the right of search. ; ; 
The Earl of ABERDEEN said, he should have been glad if he had been in 
a position to give to his noble and learned friend the tullest information he 
could require on this subject. The subject was undoubtedly of a very weighty 
nature ; and from the part taken by his noble and learned friend with respect 
to it for so many years, it Was natural that he should feel deeply interested in 
everything connected with it. It was perfectly true, that the ‘rench Govern- 
ment had expressed a desire that such modifications might be introduced into 
the treaties which established the right of search as, without impairing their 
efficiency, might render them more comfortable to the feelings of the French 
peo, le. It was not for him to say what would be the result of those proposi- 
tions, but his poble and learned fiiend and the house might be assured that 
nothing would be done that would impair or cripple the exertions of this coun- 
try in the cause of aman (hear), or that would interfere with the attain- 
ment of that great object—the abolition of the abominable traffic in slaves. 
(Hear, hear.) He firmly believed that the French Government had no such 
object in view. (Hear, hear.) He believed that they also sincerely wished 
for the abolition of the slave trade ; and he thought that their conduct had been 
impartial and candid. (Hear, hear.) He had heard, with some regret, asser- 
tions—made elsewhere—referred to in this country in a manner to confirm the 
unfounded and calumnious representation that had been made on this subject. 
(Hear, hear.) It was said, by those who made the assertions, that we cated 
very little about the slave trade—that our true and only object was to preserve 
the right of search—that we wished to degrade and insult the French marine, 
and that we wanted to get information relative to French commerce, for our 
own advantage. Incredible as it might appear, yet this was asserted. But 
what was the fact? Why, that we submitted just as many vessels to the 
right of search as they could do. (Hear, hear.) We did not ask of others what 
we would not concede ourselves. (Hear, ae) The right of search was, 
no doubt, very valuable as a means for putting down the slave trade ; but, so 
far from considering it a good in itself, he looked upon it as a greatevil, which 
could only be justified by a reference to the important object which it was 
sought to attain. (Hear, hear.) He was not prepared to say at present what 
might be the result of the negotiation. 
OREGON TERRITORY. 

House of Commons, Feb. 5. 
Sir C. NAPIER said, it might be in the recollection of the right hon. baro- 
net at the head of the Government, that upon two repeated occasions last ses- 
sion he (Sir C. oes aaa asked whether the right hon. baronet would lay upon 
the table of the house the instructions which had been given to commanders of 
British cruisers on the coast of Africa in respect of the treatment of vessels 
trading under American colours. He wished to know whether the instruc- 
tions and papers on that subject were ready to lay beforethe house ? He wish- 
ed also to kaow whether the right hon. baronet had received any information 
with regard to the military posts erected on the Oregon frontier, . 
Sir R. PEEL complained of the hon. and gallant member not giving him 
notice of a question of so much importance. The first question he hoped to 
be able to answer to-morrow or the next day. With reference to the military 
fortifications on the Oregon territory, he had no other information to convey to 
the hon. and gallant member than that which he appeared to be already in 
possession of. His (Sir R. Peel’s) information was derived trom the same 
public source to which the hon. member had had recourse. 


: SUGAR DUTIES. 
Mr. PATTISON was understood to ask the right hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
when he had in contemplation taking into consideration the sugar duties, with 
a view to their alteration ? 
Sir R. PEEL smilingly said, that the question which the hon. member had 
just asked him was certainly one which he could only expect to proceed from 
the youngest member of the house. (Great laughter.) 
THE STATE OF THE CIVIL LIST. 
February 6. 

Mr. BLEWITT rose and said,—See*»g the right hon. baronet in his place 
I am anxious to eal! his attention to a report which has been very current in 
London for some time past, and which report, if untrue, ought at once to be 
set atrest. It has been rumoured that the civil list has been greatly exceed- 
ed, and that an enormous amount of debt has been incurred, I wish to know 
if such is the fact? is , : 

Sir R. PEEL, (who appeared to have much difficulty in retaining his gravi- 
ty) said—Really, Sir, I teel quite surprised that the hon. member can be so 
credulous (loud laughter) as to believe for a single instant so absurd and ri- 
diculous a report. (Cheermg and laughter.) Any person who has well ob- 
served the course pursued by Her Majesty during her reign must, by referring 
to that course, be competent to give such a report a most positive contradic- 
tion. I again give a most emphatic denial to the rumour. It has not the slight- 
est semblance of truth for its foundation. (Cheers.) Ican say that there is 
not oue shilling of arrear. (Loud cheers from all parts of the house.) 


OREGON AGAIN. ; 

Lord J. Russell understood last session negotiations were pending with the 
United States on the subject of the Oregon territory—were those negotiations 
still pending ? 

Sir R. Peel said the British government had originated communication 
with the United States of America, with the view of settling amicably the 
question at issue. He certainly anticipated, from the nature of the reply 
which had been received, that some progress towards an arrangement would 
have been made. A British Minister had gone out with full instructions on 
the subject. 

Sir R. Peel and Lord Stanley, in reply toa question from Mr. Bernal, 
thought that it would be better not to press for the production of the papers 
telative to the dispute, 


AFFAIRS OF SCINDE. 
February 8. 


Lord ASHLEY called the attention of the House to the situation and treat- 
ment of the Ameers of Scinde. After citing, as a ground for his own inter- 
ference, an opinion of Sir H. Pottinger in their favour, he took a short retro- 
spect of their early history, and referred to treaties of amity between them and 
this country, down to the year 1838. The object of our negotiations had 
throughout been the navigation of the Indus, which, under certain restrictions, 
we had thus obtained. No doubt the conduct of the Ameers towardsthe army 
of Sir John Keane was a dishonest one; but at Khe!at they had made amends 
by a truly cordial co-operation. The increase of our difficulties did not 
diminish their friendship, even when their hostility might have done much 
towards crushiag us. They had now been charged with treachery; but he 
could find no proof of li; though he admitied that they were desirous of getting 
rid of the English from their couutry. They had been accused of writing 
treasonable letters, but they denied the charge, and asked why those letters 
Were not produced to them? Not merely the forms of law, but the substance 
of justice, required such production. He complained also of the publication 
of Sir C. Napier’s ranning commentary upon Major Outram’s letters. He 
urged the improbability that the Ameers should have intended treachery 
when they had taken none of the precautions which might have been ex- 
pected to accompany such a design. He desired the House to remember 
the assistance given by them at the time of the disasters in Cabul. He con- 
trasted the conduct of the present Governor-General toward these Ameers 
with that of Lord Cornwallis in the treatment of Tippoo’s children. He en- 
larged upon the policy of public virtue, exhorted Great Britain to pursue it, 
and concluded by moving an address to Her. Majesty, praying that she would 
take the subject into consideration. 

Mr. ROEBUSK considered Lord Ashley to have taken a narrow view ofa 
great subject. The real question was, at what time that policy commenced 
which had made these evil steps inevitable. Until 1834 the proceedings of 
the British Government had been directed to the fair object of enlarging our 
commerce. Even until 1838 we had kept the tiger’s paw within the velvet. 
Then we tried to establish a commercial agent in Scinde, and, the Ameers 
naturally dreading us,we have put the screw upon them, by threatening them 
with Rupjeet Singh. They gave way, and our agent was established at Hy- 
derabad. Upon Lord Auckland he- charged the injustice and the want of 
wisdom which are now developed. ‘The year had hardly ended when ve en- 
tered into the tripartite treaty which provided that Schah Soojah should re- 
nounce his claim upon the Punjab, pay tribute to Runjeet Singh, and forbear 
from any attempt upon the Ameers, on condition that they should pay him a 
sum to be settled by the medium of the English; he being all that while a 
mere puppet of the English, who supplied him with the means of hostility 
which he possessed. And then Lord Auckiand had the hardihood to pretend 
to the Ameers that he would endeavour to prevail on Schah Soojah to accept 
a reasonable amount. The means proposed for so prevailing on him, were 
horse, foot, and artillery, which Colonel Pottinger proposed to have ready, for 
the sake of the moral eflect they would produce, A letter had been writien by 
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the Ameers of Hyderabad to the Schah of Persia, which Lord Auckland 
chose to consider as an offence against the British Power; and this was to be 
made a reason for transferring their dominicn to anether family of Ameers 
more friendly to Britain. Mr. Roebuck read a letter from Colonel Pottinger 
to Lord Auckland, recommending that troops should be stationed in certain 
parts of Scinde, which measures would establish the supremacy of Britain as 
effectually as it she possessed the whole country of Scinde. “A new treaty 
was how imposed upon the Ameers; and the party who first broke it was the 
British Government. The Ameers now tried evasion ; and well they might 
when they felt the serpent coiling closer round them, and preparing finally to 
crush them. 

After a condemnation of the route chosen through Scinde to Afighanistan 
he adverted to the difficulty of the position in which Lord Ellenborough found 
himself on succeeding to Lord Auckland amid the unexampled disasters of 
that time. On learning what the Affghans had done against the British force 
the Beloochees of Scinde were inspiriied, under the injuries they had sustained, 
to hope much from the adoption ofa similar course. Thus there was now an 
extensive conspiracy throughout India to break down the power of England; 
and Lord Ellenborough had the anxivus question to decide, whether, atter re- 
treating in Afighanistan, we were also to withdraw from Sinde. The resolu- 
tion he formed was justifiable, although it was so only by the vast and danger- 
ous necessity under which he was placed. Mr. Roebuck likewise vindicated 
Sir C. Napier against some criticisms which Lord Ashley had made upon his 
notes on Major Outram’s leiters; called upon Sir C. Napier’s country to give 
him in generous measure the praise which was due to him under his heavy 
responsibility ; and read a letter addressed to Major Outram by Sir C. Napier 
himself in justification of the course adopted. Mr. Roebuck concluded with 
three resolutions, which, however, found no seconder. 

Mr Emerson ‘Tennent considered that the policy of Lord Auckland was 
completed by the treaty of 1839; and that, therefore, Lord Ellenborough’s own 
views, and not Lord Auckland’s previous policy, must be deemed to have pro- 
duced the measures since taken against the Ameers. Mr. E. Tennent went 
on to take a review of ourearlier negotiations with the Ameers, stating against 
them a strong case of bad faith. He questioned the genuineness of the letter 
ns to have been written by Sir H. Pottinger, which Lord Ashley had 
cited as a favourable opinion ofthe Ameers; such an opinion being contrary 
to all the sentiments of Sir H. Pottinger as appeared throughout the papers 
printed for the House. The treaty of 1839 had been a very beneficial one to 
the people of Scinde ; the British Governor had never infringed it; butit was 
hardly signed before the Ameers of Hyderabad endeavoured to break it. A 
charge had been made against Lord Ellenborough that he had involved those 
Ameers who were innocent in the same ruin with those who were guilty ; but, 
in fact, all were guilty, though there were shades in their guilt! and this ap- 
peared on the evidence of Major Outram himself. The instructions ot the 
Government had been, that they should be treated with every respect and ac- 
commodation consistent with their safe custody, without regard to any strict 
Ho and it would be found that those instructions had been carefully 
fulfilled. 

Sir JOHN HOBHOUSE animadverted with a good deal of pleasantry 
upon Mr. Roebuck’s speech and upon his proposed resolutions, to which he 
himself had never, in his five-and-tweniy years’ experience ot Parliament, 
seen anything similar; and so thought the House, for no one member of ‘t 
was found to second them. Not a man would back the learned genileman iu 
the race of glory which he bad been so eager to run with Lord Ashl *y. 
There was hardly one material fact mentioned by Mr. Roebuck, which 3e 
had net much misstated. Sir John H»bhouse went into many particulars, 
fur the purpose of proving this exception to Mr. Roebuck’s accuracy ; and 
protested, with some indignation, against this attack upon Lord Auckiai!, a 
man bearing the highest character, and acquainted with Indian policy—al- 
most as well as Mr. Roebuck himself. He justified the arrangement under 
whichthe Ameers had paid a sum of money to Schah Soojah, and defended 
the entry into Afighanistan. The hon. and learned gentleman had dealt rather 
roughly with Colonel Pottinger, observing upon the overcharged notion which 
Indian servants entertained of their own importance ; but that was a notion 
not confined to Indian servants. He had cited as censurable certain recom- 
mendations made by Colone] Pottinger to the Governor, but he seemed to be 
unaware that the Governor did not act upon them. Why he had thought it 
necessary to say so much in defence of Sir C, Napier, was not very intelligi- 
ble; for not only had Sir C. Napier not been attacked, but his name would 
eternally be held, by every lover of his country, in esteem and admiration It 
behoved the House to be circumspect in judging the conduct of distant officers 
intrusted with great interests, and sometimes holding in suspense the very 
balance of England’s destiny. In general, the less that that House intertered 
with the distant Government of India, the better. Certainly he could not vote 
for the present motion of Lord Ashley, which would be a sort of side-wind 
censure upon the Governor-General. 

Commodore NAPIER praised the course taken by his relation in India, 
and inveighed against the Ameers for their treachery, cruelty, and injustice. 
He also made a rough attack, amid much laughter, upon the class of political 
agents, whom he thought mischievous enough in peace, and wholly intolera- 
ble in war, 

Lord JOCELYN supported Lord Ashley’s motion. 

Sir Edward Gdlveth oes understood to take the same line. 

Sir R. PEEL enforced the recommendations of Sir J. Hobhouse, that the 
House should give all possible credit to the motives and to the conduct ot 
men adininistering great public functions in distant quarters of the world.— 
To the motives of Lord Auckland the fullest credit was due from those who 
might differ from him in his policy. He feared that when civilization came 
into contact with barbarism, it was hardly possible to enforce precisely the 
same maxims which applied among the states of modern Europe. It was dif- 
ficult when Russia was intriguing against England in India, to say calmly, 
I look at my Vattel and my Puflendorf, and I refrain trom marching my 
troops across aneutral territory. He would deal the same general measure 
to Lord Auckland as te Lord Ellenborough; but Lord Ellenborough was en- 
titled also to the benefit of the argument derived from the circumsta: ces in 
which he was placed by preceding acts. When he arrived in India a 
material change had already been made in the general constitution of 
Scinde; British ascendancy had been established there, and the fendal sys- 
tem of its chiefs abolished. The independence of Scinde was in truth at 
an end. There had been great reverses in Cabul, which it was import- 
ant to counteract. Among other states, commanding armies of 30,000 or 
40,000 men, Lord Ellenborough perceived a growing disposition to shake 
off the power of Britain, which the events in Cabul had led the natives 
to regard with diminished consideration ; nor is it clear that if he had de- 
sirded .o abandon Scinde, the troops could have been safely withdrawn ; 
nor that their withdrawal would have been followed by the return of the 
Ameersto the obligations of the treaties. It might be that there was not, 
as against some of the Ameers, such evidence as would have been deem- 
ed sufficient in an English court of justice; but it was impracticable to 
deal with India upon the rule of British evidence. If you established the 

rinciple that an Ameer should not be responsible for the treachery of a 
Minister of his, of whose tendency to bad faith he has had full notice, 
you might bid farewell to your Indian empire. 

Ot Sir C. Napier’s high merits he would attempt to speak on Monday next ; 
and he would bear testimony meanwhile to the personal valour, the military 
skill, and the civil sagacity, of that distinguished man. To Loid Ashley's 
motion the Government could not consent. He trusted the Huuse would not 
take the responsibility of advancing what measures should be taken at the 
distance of 5,000 miles. If this motion were adopted, every one of these 
Ameers would be set at liberty, to revisit Scinde, to resume his revenues, 
and to enter into intrigues of all kinds. How to deal with them was a difficult 
question, and one which had been anxiously considered; and with that con- 
sideration he would advise that the House should not interfere. But he would 
assure them that it was the wish of the Government to avoid needless personal 
restraint, and treat the Ameers with the utmost consideration and comfort. 
At present a sum of about 24,000/. per annum was allotted to their mainten- 
ance; and ifthis were found insufficient, no narrow economy would be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of any further reasonable indulgence to which they 
might have been accustomed. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL agreed that it would be difficult to affirm this mo- 
tion, He could not undertake the responsibility of giving a vote which might 
involve consequences so dangerous to the peace of Scinde. Still the sudden- 
ness of these Indian events, and the height from which the A.ocers had fallen, 
entitled them to every possible indulgence. As to the policy of Lord Ellen- 
borough, the papers had been too recently = to have given him the op- 
portunity of forming a mature opinion; and on this head, therefore, he desired 
to reserve himself. His confidence in Lord Ellenborocgh had certainly been 
somewhat shaken by that nobleman’s own changes of opinion on the subject 
of the territorial limits of India. Two things, however, he would say—that 
Sir C. Napier could not have acted otherwise than he did; and that he must 
question the opinions thrown out by Sir R. Peel on the subject of the law of 
nations. He could understand an extreme case, which might justify such a 
course as Lord Ellenborough had taken with respect to Scinde; but he could 
not accede to the notion of invadinga country for -he sake either of improving 
its government, or of advancing the march ot civilization. 

Sir R. PEEL explained his meaning to be simply that there were Indian 
cases in which the European rule ot international law would not apply. 
That could have been the only ground of Lord Auckland's measures, 

Mr. HUME said he would vote for the motion, though he should have 
liked it better if it had gone further. He condemned the seizure of Scinde as 








utterly discreditable to the British character. 
a Mr. V. SMITH was glad to see the general sympathy of the house for 
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these unfortunate Princes. He was endeavouring to proceed, but was silenced 
by the universal impatience of the House. } , j 

Lord ASHLEY replied, and the House divided.— Against his motion 202, 
for it 68, majority against it 134. 

: ; 

The King of the Belgians gave a grand ball on the 24th at the Theatre of 
Brussels. ‘The number of guests is stated at nearly 3000; 60 pheasants were 
sent from London as a present by Prince Albert. 

“ Henry the Fourth,” which has been produced at the Lyceum, London. has 
been greatly condemned by the metropolitan press ; Captain Harvey T uckett, 
whe acguirea sucn notoriety trom his share in Earl Cardigan’s duel, played 
Falstaff with tolerable success for an amateur. . 

It appears that more than five comedies, each in five acts, and f unded up- 
on English manners, have been sent in to Mr. Webster ior the 500/. promised 
in his advertisement. eds eh lle 

. Wood, on Monday night, played the part of Amina tn © onnam- 
bola” at the Princess’s Theatre, eit undiminished power. | Allen was the 
Elvino, in consequence of Mr. Wood's illness. Miss Grant formerly of Liv- 
erpool, personated Liza, and Mr. W. Weiss, who was encored in the opening 
aria, Rodolpho. : 

The stock of Tobacco at present (Feb 9) in Liverpool, amounis, we under- 
stand, to the unprecedented quantity of 15,508 hogsheads, 1358 bales, and 
1313 small casks and cases. 

The Glasgow Chronicle says it is probable that the coiton spinners of that 
city and neighbourhood, will turn out for an advance of wages. 

The Augsburg Gazette states that the Sardinian expedition against Tunis 
sailed on the 21st ultimo from Genoa. It consists of two ships of the line, the 
Angelo and Tripoli (another first-rate being under orders to follow) and twelve 


gun-boais. . . , 
Samuel Clegg, the inventor of the atmospheric railroad, has arrived at Ber- 


lin, where he has been invited by the Prussian government to direct the con- 
struction of an atmospheric railroad from the capital to Charlottenburg. 

Advices trom Odessa state that the Russians have obtained very important 
advantages for their commerce from the Porte, the import duty upon goods in- 
to Turkey being fixed at three per cent. on Russian fabrics, but seldom 
amounting to more than two per cent. 

<anceepaaigiineiagninte 

Foreien Orrice, Fen. 3.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. 
Stephen Binney, as Consul at Malifax, Nova Scotia, tor his Majesty the King 
of Prussia. . 

Downinc-Srreet, Fes. 9.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint John 
Francis Davis, Esq., to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over 


the Colony of Hong Kong. Also, John Walter Hulme, Esq., to be Chief 


Justice of Hong Kong. Also, the Hon. Frederick William Adolphus Bruce 
to be Secretary to the Government of Hong Kong. Also, Brevet-Major 
William Cain to be Police Magistrate, Sheriff, and Provost Marshal for 
Hong Kong. Also, Robert Dundas Cay, Esq., Writer to the Signet, to be 
Registrar of the Supreme Court of Hong Kong. Also, Alexander Gordon, 
Esq., to be Surveyor-General of Hong Kong. Also, William Pedder, Esq., 
Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, to be Harbour Master of Hong Kong. 











DIED. on Wednesday 6th inst., in the City of Philadelphia, Mr. John Curry of New 
York im the 36th vear of his age. was 

At Prilateiphia, Pa, onthe Iithinst., aged 22 years Sirah, Wife of Henry William 
Herbert Exsq., of England. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 107 3-4 a 108. 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 

Since our last publication we have received by the packet ship Siddons, 
Capt. Cobb, from Liverpool, full files of London journals to the 10th ultimo. 

‘The State Trials at Dublin were almost over at our last date. The evi- 
dence for the defence was closed ; the speeches of all the counsel for the tra- 
versers had been heard, as well as that of the Solicitor-General in reply for the 
Crown. The Chief Justice had began his charge to the Jury and at this point 
our information stops. 

We give in a previous column, abbreviated reports of the Speeches of Mr. 
O'Connell and the Solicitor-General. To the latter we particularly solicit 
attention; it contains an exposition of the real law of conspiracy, in contra-dis 
tinction to the definition given to the crime by the traversers, justifies the 
conduct of the Crown lawyers, and recapitulates the various acts of guik 
committed by the accused, and the evidence adduced in supportofthem. We 
should observe that our report does not embrace the whole of the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral’s reply. He spoke for two days, and part of another day ; of the last or 
efthe commencement of the Chief Justice’s Speech, the Londen papers con- 
tain no report. We merely know their general purport, and the latter, as far 
as it had gone, was decidedly adverse to the interpretation given to the law 
by the traversers, 

The Solicitor-General, it will be perceived, dwells pointedly on the speeches 
delivered here by Mr. Robert Tyler, at the Repeal meetings. I¢ is, however, 
assuredly, only the observations made upon them by one of the accused, Mr, 
Barrett, editor of the Dublin Pilot—and his counsel alleged these were insert- 
ed without his knowledge—that can give them any importance in the eye 
the prosecution. 

The subject of the Right of Search, in connection with the suppression of 
the Slave Trade on the coast of Africa, has given rise to some discussion in 
the House cf Lords, which will be found among our extracts. We think all 
will concur in the concluding remarks of Lord Aberdeen, that the right of 
search is not only not a good, but a positive evil, per se, except as it may tend 
to put down the slave trade. It is the never-ending source of suspicions, un- 
founded though they be, on the part of other powers, as to the fairness of the 
intentions of the British Government. 

Some questions had been put to the Premier in relation to the Oregon ter- 
ritory. The answers are given in another place. 

The Indian mail which had arrived has added little to the knowledge we 
already possessed of the state of affairs in our Indian Empire. The Govern- 
or-General, in conjunction with the Commander-in-Chief, had virtually taken 
possession ol the distracted kingdom of Gwalior, the Rajah of which had tak- 
en refuge with the British advanced troops. It is not improbable we shall 
soon learn that the British troops have entered the Punjaub and the Sikh terri- 
tory. 

An interesting debate has taken place in the House of Commons, in regard 
to the policy pursued towards the Ameers of Scinde; we give an abstract of 
it. It involved a question of the correctness of the advice given by Major 
Outram, the political agent there, to Sir ©. Napier, the general, and the con- 
duct of the Jatter, who acted in direct opposition to that advice. 

The Marquis of Normanby has given notice of a motion to consider the 
state of Ireland, for the ensuing 13th, when he observed the verdict of the jury 
on the State Trials would be known. 

A Bill has been brought forward in the House of Lords, the object of which 
was stated by the Duke of Richmond to be, to destroy fraudulent betting and 
to restrict considerably legitimate betting. It met with a good deal of opposi- 
tion, and particularly from the Bishop of London. There are said to be qui 
tam actions pending for gambling, the penalties of which would exceed 
£60,000, and one of the ends in view was to get rid of these, 

The national balance-sheet for the year ending the 5th day of January, 
1844, has appeared, and is represented as giving great satisfaction in the city. 
it shows an excess of income over the expenditure to the amount ot 
£1,443,302. One fourth of this will, by law, be appropriated to the redemp- 
tion of a portion of the national debt. 

Her Majesty and consort are living in a state of seclusion in consequence 
of the death of the Duke of Saxe Coburg, the father of Prince Albert. 

Tang - om making & > ing . > 
Pn were mat see neg ee Morpeth to Parliament for 
rpeth, by inducing the present member for that borough to ac- 
cept the Chiltern-Hundreds, when the sudden and severe illness of the noble 
Lord’s father, the Earl ot Carlisle, suspended the arrangements, as it appeared 
probable that Lord Morpeth might, by the death of the Earl, be shortly call- 
ed to the Upper House. : . 





ly AlGiown, 


There is nothing of peculiar importance from France. The conversation 
which occurred between Lords Aberdeen and Brougham in the House of 
Lords, to which we have alluded, touching the treaties of 1831 and 1833, sup- 
plies to the French Opposition journals a pretext for a further expression of 
their rancow against England, while affecting to contend tor the independence 
of their national flag. 

The Journal des Debats publishes the bulletins of the physicians in atten- 
dance on the King of Sweden who had been struck by apoplexy on the 26th 
ult. They state that His Majesty was more calm ; but another account, pub- 
lished in a Paris journal, asserts that no hope remained of his recovery. 

Weare sorry to perceive that there is little probability the French steamers 
will visit this Continent for the present at least. The probable expense seems 
to have frightened the government, and those built for the purpose are now 
employed transporting troops and ammunition from France to Algeria. 

The tranquility of Spain seems to be again seriously threatened. Accounts 
from Madrid to the Ist February say that, at 11 o’clock in the night of the 
dist ult. the Minister for Foreign Affairs, having been sent for by his col- 
league ofthe Interior, immediately repaired to the hotel of the iatter, where the 
other Ministers soon afterwards arrived. Several intercepted letters were laid 
before the Council, which seriously compromised a number of persons in 
Mairid; and an order for the arrest of about 60 individuals was instantly 
issued, who were apprehended, and provisionally lodged in the city prison, 
The entire garrison was placed under arms, the military posts were every. 
where doubled, and during the night a flying column of troops left the cypital, 
with orders to proceed to Valencia by forced marches. 

The insurrection junta had been formed at Alicant, and in its proclama- 
tion the revolters in their demonstrations raised the ery of ‘ Dowu with ty- 
ranny!” “Down with the executioners!” “ Down with the Government!” 
‘Liberty and the Constitutional Queen for ever !” 2 

At the departure of the mail it was reported in Madrid that the insurrection 
had extended to Valencia, and that a similar movement had occurred at San- 
tander. 

The National Guard at St. Sebastion had been disarmed. 


We are happy to Jearn that letters from Trebizond of the 13th of December 
announce the arrival there on the 11th of some Bokhara merchants, who re- 
port that Colonel Stoddart is still alive, and holding the appointment, under 
the Emir of that place, of commandant of a fortress, having been compelled 
to embrace Islamism under the name of Ab-de-Semet Khan. The same pas- 
sengers likewise state that Colunel Stoddart has under him a young man, who 
acts as his secretary, who, accerding to their description, st pposed to be 
Captain Conolly. Later dates from Trebizond, to the 31st of December, men- 
tion that these reports had been confirmed by other persons arriving there from 
Bokhara on their pilgrimage to Mecca, and who had left Bokhara between 
five and six months previous. Mr. Wolff had reached Erzerum on foot from 
Trebizond, a distance of 150 miles. 

The accounts from China extend to the Ist of December, and are not very 
material. A supplementary treaty had been concluded between Slr Henry 
Pottinger, the British Commissioner, and the Imperial Chinese Commissioner, 
and we regret to add that Major Eldred Pottinger, who had arrived in China 
ona visit to Sir Henry,and whom his brother had selected to carry to England 
the treaty above alluded to, died at Hong Kong on the 15th November, of the pre- 
vailing illness. ‘ It were needless,’ says the Friend of China, “ to pass an eu- 
logy upon the character or merits of the Hero of Herat and Cabul; his name 
will be enrolled amongst the foremost of those who, by their prudence, talent, 
and bravery, have served the country in emergencies which had appalled less 
noble minds.” 

General Narvaez appears acting with great energy in the dangerous situa- 
tion in which he has placed himself. ‘Troops are dispatched to the disaflected 
districts; the military appear to stand by him well, and he is organizing a 
large secret police for Madrid. ‘‘ A singular piecc of intelligence,” saysa letter 
writer from Madrid in date ot February 2nd, “ was current yesterday and ob- 
tained perfect credence; it was, that General Narvaez was engaged in audi- 
ence with her Majesty until half-past 3 o’clock in the morning. The Grandes 











wheat, gave a bounty on the exportation of her own. The States to which 
we have alluded, besides, became the places of deposit and transportation of 
all the Colonial and American produce consumed in Germany, and in a great 
part of Russia ; and we have been told that Carolina Indigo in entrepot, has 
been purchased there for transportation to Russia, and from Russia, by cara- 
van, to China. It was thisentrepot system which gave'so extended an employ 
to their shipping, such commissions and profits to their,merchants, such wages 
to the labouring classes, that was one of the main causes of the prosperity of 
Holland, andthe Hanse towns ; and that they no longer possess it exclusively, 
but have to share it with England, France, and Belgium, is one of the main 
causes of their decline. We, in this respect, may at least be considered as 
impartial, and with the experience of other countries, and with a commun 
sense view of the question before us, we do say, that io deny a warehousing 
system to the United States, is the utmost injustice and the extreme of bad 
policy. oanile 

THE DRAMA. 


Parx Tueatee.—Mr. Booth commenced an engageinent here on Monday 
evening in Richard IIL., and we are happy to say to a house closely pack- 
ed inevery part. Surely this is some proof of the theory we have fre- 
quently ventured to assume, that the public have not entirely lost their taste 
for the legitimate drama. The million may have declared for music, but 
they yet feel the power and rightful sovereignty of Shakspeare. Mr. Booth’s 
Richard is so well known to our readers, that we may be spared an analysis 
ofits merits. We have always considered it a misfortune for this actor’s repu- 
tation that he is so perfect a physica! epitome of the elder Kean as to make 
the charge of imitation almost unavoidable. We well remember how it 
crushed his success before a London audience, when he was nightly placedin 
immediate contrast with thatgreat actor. In this country the field was com- 
paratively open to him, and the real originality of his genius has been fairl 
acknowledged. The exuberant eccentricity of that genius we, in common wi 
every friend of the drama regret; for Mr. Booth might be one of the main 
pillars to support the now declining drama. His Richard, Sir Giles, and Sir 
t*dward Mortimer, are all efforts of the highest order of his histrionic excel- 
lence ; terribly in earnest, and vivid and intense in their displays of human 
passion ; hence they attain a sway over general audiences, even more power- 
ful than the finished, classical elegance of Macready. Booth disarms criti- 
cism by the apparent reality and truthfal energy of his acting; but age and 
infirmities—we unwillingly say ii—are making sad havoc with these striking 
characteristics of his acting. He is compelled to labour for his great points 
and to slur over one half of his performance, so as to reserve his weaken 
powers lor one great scene. Strange anomalies in the histery of the human 
mind are these fatalities, apparently the attendants on genius! We had hoped 
that Mr. Booth would do the stage a serviee by discarding the perverted text 
of Cibber, and restoring to us Shakspeare’s Richard. He is so identified with 
the character, that we tec] confident of the success of the experiment, and as 
spectacle is now a necessary auxiliary to the drama, let him prevai! upon the 
Management of the Park to give the tragedy with all the effect that modern 
improvements in scenery, costume, and decorations can produce. It is dis- 
graceful to see in this age of refined and correct taste, the absurd dressing in 
Richard of trunk, hose, and short mantle, for the period when the shirt or tu- 
nic and flowing robes were the only garments worn. A series of pictorial 
illustrations of the places where the incidents of the play are cast, and a more 
life-like representation of the battle field, would render the whole tragedy more 
effective, and we doubt not would warrant an outlay of expense equal to what 
is frequently incurred on some worthless trash, that runs a few brief nights 
and then is lost for ever. Why, the original title to Richard UIL, weuld 
act like a blister salve on the present play-going public. We transcribe it for 
the benefit of any enterprising manager, who may not have a copy of the edi- 
tions of 1597-98 :—“ The Tragedy ot Kinge Richarde the Third, contayning 
his treacherous plottes against his brother Clarence, andthe murthur othis inno- 
cent nephews in the Tower ; wythe the whole course of his detestable lyfe and 
his most deserved deathe, slaine by Henrye Earl of Richmonde, in the bloudie 
battaile of Bosworth Fielde, in Lestershire.” 


We have scarcely left ourselves space to notice the new farce of ‘‘ Bambooz- 
ling,” produced on Monday evening, with entire success, _ It is a humorous 
tissue of laughable equivoque, admirably sustained by Chippendale, Barry 
and Mrs. Hunt, in the true, sterling vein; we actually could scarcely recog- 
nise Mr. Barry—surely the constant succession of good houses has rejuven- 
ated him; he seemed to have cast off thirty years of age and cares. Mr, 
Booth closes his engagement with a benefit this evening, and presents the 
novel attraction of “ The, Bride of Abydos,” and the sterling farce of “ The 
Mayor of Garrat,” sustaiping the characters of Selim and Jerry Sneak. 





united on the moment, and a serious consultation was held un the subject, 
which 1 am assured bodes no good to the new “ Gentilhombre de Camera con 
eerciero,” as the envied and dangerous familiar is styled in the etiquette of the 
Royal Palace.” 
WAREHOUSING SYSTEM 1N THE UNITED STATES. 
We know not whether the attempt now making at Washington to modify 
the Tariff and introduce a Warehousing System will be successtul ; but con- 
sidering the question in the abstract, we have no doubt whatever that it should. 
A nation cannot sell to the restof the world more than it buys, and in propor- 
tion to the extent you contract the value of the latter, do you diminish the 
value ofthe former. However quantities that you export may increase, 
the proceeds will still be regulated by your inclination or ability to buy. This 
great fundamental principle in political economy, though of modern discove- 
ry, will not, at this day, we verily believe, be contested by any stitesmen of 
eminence in any civilized country; and had it been as well understood, at the 
time of the formation of the constitution ofthe United States as it is now, we 
feel assured, that instrument would have contained an inhibition respecting 
duties on imports, similar to that it does contain, in relation to duties on ex- 
ports. 
It may be asked, we know, why, if statesmen in general are so convinced of 
the truth of this principle, they do not act upto it? Alas! the follies of 
tormer days have left their traces behind in the shape of enormous national 
debts and complicated individual interests ; the former must be paid, the latter 
conciliated. A fanciful, illusory balance of power, involved the nations of 
Europe in long and expensive wars. An equal fanciful and illusory balance 
of trade, led to prohibitions and restrictions ; and, bating the necessities im- 
posed by these, they do act up to the principle we have stated. Their chief 
revenue is derived from taxes and not fromduties. The high duty on tobacco 
in England, is a revenue measure entirely, as is clear from the existence of 
an act of Parliament prohibiting its culture in the United Kingdom ; and it is 
a Juxury and can bear it, And the Corn Laws are a consequence of the one- 
rous taxes paid by land; yet this protection to agriculture has recently been 
infringed upon by the admission, at low duties, of lard, ‘butter, cheese, and 
other artieles, in which such a thriving trade is now driving with the Western 
States, with every probability of a large and continued increase; and this 
was done on the principle, that, by increasing the value of the exports from 
the United States to England, the value of the exports from England back 
again, would equally increase. We may add, en passant, that these Corn 
Laws in no way militate against exports {rom the United States to England, 
because grain is so dear here in consequence of the high price of labour, that 
it can only be exported hence in times of severe scarcity there, and then the 
Corn Laws become inoperative. 
But be the fate of the modified tariff what it may—and as it is a party ques- 
tion, we are well aware that its decision wil! not depend upon considerations 
of the general welfare merely—what possible objection can there be urged 
against a warehousing or bonding system? Such a system has entered into 
the policy of every commercial country, and this alone, so essentially com- 
mercial, and with a navigating interest so large, is denied one. The Atlantic 
ports are so situated and possess so many other evident advantages, that pro- 





Otymric Tueatre.—Mitchell produced on Monday evening a perfect little 
bijou of a Musical Drama, under the attractive title of “ ‘The Alpine Maid.” 
It is replete with pretty airs, sparkling dialogue, jokes, and situation, that 
never flag; and being in the hands of only Holland, Walcott, Miss Taylor, 
und Mrs, Watts, the whole aflair went off with complete success. We advise 
all the Olympian patrons to see the Alpine Maid. Cinderella is waning in 
its aitraction, but will ever remain an occasional popular stock piece. “We 
fear Mitchell’s prima donnas are as intractable as the Italian Signoras, or we 
should have had “The Marriage of Figaro” before this. We did hear a 
whisper that there were three Susannats, and no Countess! Well, in our 
younger days, we saw the celebrated Mrs. Dickons playing the Countess to 
the then young noviciate, Miss Stephens, now the dowager Countess of Essex 
—aye, and making the part equal in attraction with Susannah! But “ there 
were giants in those days.” 

Pavmo's Opera House.—The benefit of Signor Rapetti, in which were in- 
troduced some portions of the opera of Etisa & Cravpio, is the only novelty 
produced during the present week. Signor Rapetti executed in fine style a 
grand Solo on his violin, with an adagio and brilliant variations. On Mon- 
day, however, Bellini’s opera, Beatrice pi T'enpa, will be presented with new 
scenery, &c., when a large audience will no doubt be in attendance. 

Mirror Lizrary.—The Rococo, number 3, being the 12th number of the 
Mirror Library, is just published. It contains two very beautiful narrative 
poems, “The Angel of the World,” by the Rev. George Croly, and “ The 
Story of Rimini,” by Leigh Hunt. The Angel of the World is very rare, 
and scarcely at all known in America, while for beauty ofimagery and deli- 
cacy of expression, it is unsurpassed by any other poem. 





*,* We regret thatithe pressure of British intelligence obliges usto post- 
pone several subjects of local interest. 





- —— 
PARK THEATRE. 
Monday.—First night of new drama of the Pride of Birth, now performing 
in London with great applause, and first night of the melo-drama of the Fly- 

ing Dutchman, with new scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
Tuesday—Second night of the Pride of Birth, and the Flying Dutchman 
Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, and Mr. Shrival will arrive in a tew days; due no- 

tice will be given of their first appearance. 
Mr. Wallack is engaged and will shortly appear in some new character s. 
PALMO’S NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE. 
CHAMBERS STREET. 


Admission One Dollar to all parts of the House. Doors open at7. Performance te 
commence at half-past 7. 
DAYS OF PERFORMANCE—MONDAY, WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY. 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCHI8th 
The performance will commence with the NDAT Opera of 
' 


BEATRICE DI TEND 





Beatrice Di Tenda...--. wife of Filippo Maria Visconti, Duke 

Of Miland. ..----++-censenerceseecscccccevccenes Signora Majocchi 
Filippo Maria Visconti,.--....... Duke of Milano. .......... Signor Vajtellina 
Orombello......--Lord of Veutimiglia, his first appearance. ........ Ar tognini 
Agnese del Mamino......-...2. ssc ceececcce cee cccccccccess Signora Albertaari 
Anichino........----Miaister and frienu of Orombello..... Signor Albertarzi 
N:zzardo de] Maino..... Brother of Agrese and friend of Fillippo...... Benet 


Guards Latics, &c by the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Chorus. 
I> For full particulars see bills of the day. 
I> Bex Office open from ten to four o'clock. 
N.B.—The Theatre on the off nights wull be let for Concerts or Lectures. 





FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 





perly fostered, they are destined to become the entrepét for the exchanges,— 
the sale and purchase of the exports and imports cf Mexico, and a large part 
of South America. In earlier times, Holland and the Hanse Towns owed 
their great mercantile prosperity to their first perception of the advantages ol 
an entrepét system. ‘They thus became the places of deposit for the surplus 
produce of the Baltic and Russian ports, and immense stocks of grain receiv- 
ei thence, accumulated there ; till the merchants of the South of Europe were 
compelled by occasional failures of the harvests to resort to them for a supply 





(JHE Royal Mail Steam Ship CALEDONIA, F. G. Lott, Esq, Commander, will 


leave Boston for the above ports on Monday, April Ist, next. 
Passage to Liverpool $120 
Do. to Halifax 20 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM Jun, Agent, No. 3 Wall Street. 


———— ee — - — 


THE LAWS OF CRICKET. 

LAYERS and members of Clubs inthe Unired States and Canada who may desire 
copies of Laws of the Game of Cricket, as lately revised by the Mary-le-bone Club 

" he furnished gratuitously upon application (by post-; aid letters, Or etherwise) 


o THO {AS PICTON MILNES, Secretary of the New Yo k, Cricket Club, at the of- 





England at that time, strange as it may appear now, instead of buying foreign | wee cf tse Spirit of the Times, No 1 Barclay Street 3t aoq. 
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THE IRISH STATE TRIALS. 
Continued from page 19. © 
gal; out what be contended for Was, that meetings held ostensibly for one 
purpose, where discontent, dissatisfaction, and disaflec.ion to We constituted 
autnritics of the country, were illegal, and that these were the means which 
the traversers had recourse to, for the purpose of accumplirhing that which 
should be done by an act of the lezisiatare He, on the part oi the crown, 
alleged that the tfaversers had excited animosity and ill-will between dierent 
clasees of her Ma; sty's suljects, but more parucularly between thos of Eng 
land aud Ireland. He alleged, too, that they attempted to excye in he army 
& spirit of discontent, @M4shat these, two, were ain agst the means resorted to 
in order wo bring about thétr ulima_e object ‘Toey were wold that all the evi- 
dence went lo show the peaceable « haracter of all their meetings; no doait it 
did, for it was part of the conspiracy Ww be peaccable—lor «& was by such 
means vnly that’a plan of the kind could be carned out 


_SHe Atvion. 


tive anion by the exhibition of physical force, by atlempting to create disaf- 


speeches made fairly for the propagation of political opinions were ille- | fection in the army, by sowing dissension and discontent among >t the different 


classes of people in this country, and by the other means Jaid in the indict- 
ment. Mr. Tyler, the President's son, made a speech in America, and com- 
mental upun the question of repeal in freland (mongst other things he said 
“that he na‘ through the medium of respected rr 





| with the character of some of the sons of Ireland, who were dfiven trom their 


It was, therefore, | 


absuru to say (oat vecaus@all their proce ‘dings were peaceable, there could | 


be no conspiracy : 
but they were plosecuies fur procarmyg asse ablages of persons, and uttering 
and puviisning sedi.ious and inflammatory speeches and atticles, for the at 
tainment of one commvun purpose Ihe crown lastly charges the tray 
with cownvining together tu cast discredit an fodiua upon the | gal trivunal 
and administrauion vf justice thro ighout the couotry. ‘The charge was noi 
that thy had caused arotirators to be appoint 1 here and there to se tle is la 
ted disp itee—no, the charge was that they, or the associat: m of which they 
were membets, assuine | the prerogative uf the crown, by appeIbuby persons 
toP®vct in ihe roum of tnose woo had derived their authority Lom the «ueen's 
cominission. ‘They coult tind guilly on ary one of the couns, or il they 
thought that the charge was nov sustained agains! any Oae or mur. ot We 
traversers, and proved against oubers, they would acquit or fin! guilly accor- 
dingy. t+ then explained why it was thatthe pro-ecutions nad been delay 
ed. tlad they intertered earlier, the outery would have been greater, and tue 
proof inore dill ult. re , 

Waruings had been repeatedly given, in the speech of Sir Robert Peel on 
the Oih of May, in that of the QQuecn on the prorogation of parliament, and 
the, dismissal of migisirates, Dut government did hot proc-ed against them 
till they foun the aguation an evil of great magnitude, an lreally dangerous 
Had tacy brought in a coercion bill, it would have be en suid that they wished 
w suppress tne free discussion of political subjects, I'he question had been 
put, way, if the meetings were illegal, were they not prosecu ed as such, and 
why were not the p rsons pre ent mciuded ia the indictment? His answer 
was, that the government, lin jing the existenve of a conspiracy, felt it their 
duty to arrest is progress im tuat fourm, aud bring to justice, not tue subordinate 
instruments by waich it was intended to eficct its object, bul those who were 
most pro ninent in the agitation. ‘The conspiracy, he contended, was pre 
by the number of mee ings—their continuity, and theic unity of purpose,— 
Evidence was given of meeting» in Wateriord, in Galway, iu Matiinyar, at 
"Tara, ani in ower parts of Ireland, and if they were to be prosecuted as un- 
lawful assemblages, the conseyuence would be, that bills of tadictunent would 
have tu be sent before the several Grand Juries, because they should be tried 
in the counties Where they assembled, and the question could not be ander 
discussiou imtha the highest court of criminal juticature in Ireland. It was 
wrong to have insinu ited, if not directly charged, that the jury were selected 
by the crown, or that exclusion was the consequence ol religious opinions. 
he h: (tue Solie:to.-General) Must coniess he Was astonished at what be 
must call the temerity of his rught hou. friend in again drawing the public at 
tentivn to this subject. Upon a motion which Was made in this cause the 
foul insinuation was made—foul he called it, because he thought the Crown 
BSoliciwr had never been actuated by such a leeling as was imputed to him— 
namely, that of striking off the names of ¢ nlemen becau-e they were Roman 
Catholics. The Crown Solicitor was bound by his duty to strike out 12 
pames; he struck out 12 accortingly, and in those 12 were included the name 
of 10 gentiemen professing the Roman Cathylic faith Upon that occasion 
Mr Kein ois made an aif lavit in which he stated that he had received in 
formation which he then anJ still believed to be true, that those ten genile nen 
were me ubers of the Repeal Associatiun, Ele was answer the fact was 
not so, an! it was distinctly stated that the answer wo ild be supported by ath 
davit. And who was it that nade that statement? Why, Mi. shiel himselt 
He rose, and when the fact was read trom attitavit, he distinctly said that he 
was authorised to contradict that statement, and that the contradiction would 
be made upon alfidavit the next morning from that hour to the present no 
such affidavit had been made 

Bu: he would ask the jury,as men of common sense, would it be right,or fair, 
of iinpartial to allow members ol the association to sitin judgment oa their own 
leade:s? or should not the crown have taken care to have @ jury tree from any 
undue bias? Mr. Shiel sought to make ano. her point in reference to the con 
stitution of the jury. He sau taey were Protestants, swoin to decide a case 
in which the traversers at the bar were Roman Catholics, and he called upon 
the jury, in order that their verdict might be satisfactory, to make compensa 
uon fur ihe disadvantage under which the traversers labo ured. 

Mr. Shiel! said what ne wished to convey was, that the jury should be more 
solicituus, as sixty-five names were suppressed from the panel, 

The Svlicitor General deprecated any attempt to influence the jury by a 


reers 





ithat 


fear that their verdict would be liable to imputation on religious or political | 


rovnds, He would make the traversers a present of the acts and speeches 
in 1840, ‘41, and 42, and for argument would concete that, so far as they 
went, there was nothing exceptionable. Whatever the original objects or 
comiuct of those who established the Association in July, I8t0, he cuntended 
that the persons promoting its designs in 1843 pursued a course utterly at va 
riance with the law and cunstitution. 

Mr. Shie! had argued, that the same means had been resorted to by Mr. 
O'Connell to carry repeal, as those which had been employed by him in car 
rying emancipation, a peaceful demonstration of “ moral force ;” but the tra- 
vers rs were charged with the demonstration of physical, not mo-al turce. ‘The 
charge was no' attending an illegal meeting—nor tor the publication of a li 
be!—or a breach of the public peace, but that it Was the formation ofa settled 
design, testitied by the acts of the parties to procure a repe al uf the legi-lative 
union by intimidation—first, by raising a spirit of discontent against the con- 
stitution amongst the people of this country—secondly, by exciting a spirit of 
discontent and ill-will against the Government—.hindly, by exciting discon 
tent and disaffection in the ariny— oarthly, by raising a spirit of ill-will and 
disccntent against the adminisiration of justice —and fifth y, by colleciing to 
gether these . ighty multitudinous meetings. He contended tha. all the acts 
of the conspirators must be connected, and he tited a case in oriler to substan 
tiate that proposition. All that was necessary to show was, not that every 

tson concerved coucurred in each particular act, but that each of them, in 

is own way, was labouring to effect the same common ijlegal object, or legal 
object by illegal means—which, being proved, the jury were entitled to inter 
the exisience of a conspiracy. Mr. Fitzgibbon said that Mr. O'Connell's ob 
ject was tu wake the people fond of the army in the remarks he had made re 
specting it. When they came to examine these speeches of Mr. O'Connell, 
they would see whether such could have been his object—atl a lime, too, when, 
in consequence of the maltituninous meetings which were held, it was deeim- 
ed neces ary to bring the ariny into the country ww g lard against an outbreak 
which appeared at any moment feasible. Mr. Fitzgibbon next adverted to the 
use of tue term Saxon, and he asked, why should its application offend 2? Was 
it not true that the English people were sprung from a Saxon origin? That 
certainly was not to be disputet ; but he (the Solicitor-General) thought that 
the jury would have no doubt the word Saxon was resorted to, for the purpose 
of inflaming the minds of the people of this country, and stirring up a feeling 
of hostility against the English people as strangers, invaders, and congucrors 
Mr. Fitzgibbon said, that Mr. O'Connell h d always shown an aversion to 
Chartism and Ribandism. He (the Solicitor-General) admitied that to be the 
fact; but the reason for Mr. O'C onnell’s aversion to Chartism and Ribandism 
and all other societies was that the existence of any other society or machin 

ery, save his own, would have been fatal to his purpose and his party. His 
scheme was to secure present tranquillity, perfect organization, complete obe 
dience, to keep alive the spirit of hostility against the Saxon, and readiness to 
act, but at the same time to guard agains; ail present violatian ef the law, so 
as to keep themselves beyond its power, Mr. Fitzgibbon said that the lan 
guage used mm reference to the army was not addressed to the soldiery. * 
would be all very well ifthe language was not to be circulated throug! 
eountry, and the jury would not fail to remember that one of the modes b 

which the objects of the traversers were to be effected was the circulation of 
those speeches throughout the kingdom. One of the traversers, in an artic! 

which he published. expressed his opinion that it was a cruel thing that sol 
diers were not allowed to have newspapers. What was the meaning of that 
but that the soldiers were to have this language conveyed to them? Mr. Fiz 
gibbon said that Mr. O'Connell ha advised the pe yple not to enter into 
ponden “¢ withthe army. Very true—but it he had not given that advice, h 
and his party would have fallen into the trap it was his opject to avoid. The 

would have been at once a breach of the law, for by the 37h c 
Sth ¢. 7, George IIL, chap. 7, it was a transportable offence to tamper with the 
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army He would now proceed to what he m all the history and deta 
of the evidence upon which the Crown relied to s ipport the present prose 
20D. 


abe first part of the evidence to which he would advert 
10th of March, 1843, having reference to Mr. Tyler's speech in America. at 
be should entreat the attention of the jury to the dates of all these trans 
the periods when these cards were isswed, the date of 
of Mr. O'Connell, and the other documents; and ) 
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was the Pilot of 
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The charge against the traversers was Bot for assembling, | 
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| fuse compliance with the demands of Ireland 
| tempting to intimidate Government ? 
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| land might getinto war with her neighbours 


| different subjects 
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| war apon the Catnolic 
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4 and by the! 
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ers and speeches 
at all taken togethe: 


homes by unjust judges and unjast juries in the struggle of Ireland for ber in- 
lepen ‘ence im 1798, and that they had sought and tound an asylum in that 
land of freedom, America.” Mr. I'yler went on to speak about the oppression 
under which Lreland suffered, and concluding by stating “ that the libations of 
free jom must sumetimes be queff-d in bluod Then !et the jury see how 
that speech was commented upon by Mr. Barrett in the Puot of the 10th of 
Marcu Afler some other observations. Mr. Barreu called “the attention of 
her Maje ity’s Gov ‘rnivent to the fact, that the son of the President of the Uni 
ted States of America, who took a leading part in the meeting held there, 
moved the first resolution, that he delivered a bold and statesmintike speech 
upon the occasion, that the young gentleman was secretary to his father, and 
that he was, of course, the representative and expounder of his father’s views 
and opinions.” Let it be recollected that tue President of the Uniied States 
of America was a repealer of the union, and here was his son and secretary, 
with Members of Congress, gathere round the green standard of Ireland and 
repeal. ‘Tne Uniteu States were studded all over with re; eal associations ; 
they were about “to bind themselves together by means of executive bodies, 
which should never be dissulved until Leland was again restored to her liber- 





ity.” Was not the Goverament warranted, therefore, in stating that Mr. Bar- 


rett entertained the opinions, and circulated them through the medium of his 
newspaper, that the United States of America were in such a condition that 
it would be unsafe for the Government or for the Ministry of England to re- 
Was not that evidence of at- 
W hat else could it be; even the tra 
versers’ counsel did not attempt to put any other meaning upon it. ‘The ob- 
servation« then went on to state that “ America naturally considered that Ire- 
land would be attached to her interests — Ireland is, after all, an important 
woriion ur section of the national family. Napoleon once said, that had he 
landed his Egyptian army in Ireland, and turned it into a republic, he might 
have altered tne destinies of the whole world.” The same state of thi.gs, 


it would be for the jury to see whether there was not d@weloped by the entire | ings ofthe people were kept up, was by misstating the opinions and ex 
2 regularly organ:zed plan and scheme of attaining the repeai of the legisla- | sions of great men regarding the unioa. 
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latives, become acquainted | he was obliged to swallow that oath, and we were ema ncipaied,.” 


} 


| 


which, if Napoleon had taken advantage of by sending his army into Ireland, | 


and thereby altere { the destinies of the whole world, might vccur again. “ Eng- 
”" “Teland is an important part 
of the national family,” and if England happened to be at war hereafter, per- 
sons might be found who, by sending their army into this country, would 
change the de-tinies of the whole world That took place on the 10th oi 
Maich, 1843. Onthe Ist of April, a piece of poetry appeared inthe Nation, 
entitled, “ The Memory of the Dead,” and the jury would be good enough to 
remark how the actions of the different traversers co currently agreed on the 
Mr. Barrettin the Pivot, Dr. Gray in the Freeman, and 
Mr. Duffy in the Na‘ion, all coincide! in their different spheres, These lines 
commenced with, ‘‘ Who fears to speak of 98} Who blushes at the name ?” 
and still they were told that there was no meaning in it, and that it was only 
an imitation of the Jacobite songs, from which no harm could have been ex- 
pected. ‘I'he learned gentleman then referred to the articles headed, “ Some- 
thing is Coming,” “ Our Nationality,” and others, to show a unity of purpose 
amongst the traversers, and complained of the manner in which counsel for 
the traversers sought to get rid of those articles. H[+ also quoted passages 
from a pamphlet, entitled “ Duties of a Repeal Warden,” which be regarded 
as strony evidence of the fact that many persons had been induced by coercive 
means to subscribe to the funds of the Association. He now came to the first 
of those meetings referred to in the indictment, which appeared to have been 
held at Mullingar on the 4th of May, and the proceedings of which were 
published inthe Pilotoft the 15th of May. He would not trouble them witb 
the details of all the preliminaries of that meeting-—the flags, and banners, 
ind processions, 

H+ then briefly stated the substance of Mr. O'Connell's speech at the 
meeting. Atthedianer he hac also made a speech, in which he attacked 
Lori Beaumont because he had expressed his dissatisfaction at the repeal 
movemeut, and his determination to support the Gvernment if they applied 
fur additional powers to put it down. Mr. O'Connell said—“I ask you, 
mongrel heartless Beaumon',d» you wish it to go to the people of Irelani 
that you would support the English minister if he was mad envugh to make 
sof Ireland.” Why, Lord Beaumont never expressed 
any intention of supporting the Minister in making war upon the Catholics 
of treland, but that, if it was necessary, it the Government found the common 
law of the land were ineffectual he would support any measure that would 
give them additional aid, and not to make any war upoo the Catholics of Ire- 
land. Then he (Mr. O’Cennell) went on to say—‘ Suppose som: Irish 
Padly had escaped from the slaughter, and going over to London, had met 
some of his furiner netghbours, they would ask him the news; but what 
would be the udings he woull have to bring them? He should say to one— 
Jemmy, your fither has been killed ? To another— ‘Tom, your brother has 
been shot.’ A third would ask him—but my sisier, Elenor, does she live?’ 
He woul! say —‘ Your sister is not deal?’ ‘But is my father alive? ‘No; 
your sister watched his corpse, butshe is herself worse than dead—she is now 
asad maniac, roaming through the wilds, and, like the wretche! maniac of 
song, warning hersex against the rutfian soldiery of Britain.’ Ye:,my Lord 
Beaumont, the brother of E len O’ Moore would be near your castle; he would 
hear that you were one of the men who hallooed on the destrovers of the 
peace of his home. Oh, you would be very sale that evening! Would you 
not, Lord Besumont? This was the interchange of scurrilous language be- 
tween Lord Beaumont and Mr. O'Connell. He (the Solicitor-General) con- 
tended that it was a direct incentive to the people ot this country, ifoccasion 
should arrive. Mr. O'Connell went on to say—" The manutac ories in your 
neighbourhood would be safe too! and proud London herself, in whi h you 
would flatter yourself with the hope of being secure, would be also safe when 
the account of the ruin of Ircland would arrive! No! one blaze of powerful 
fire would reach through her vast extent; and in the destruction of England, 
would vindicate the country of the madtened and persecued Irishmen who 
have reached her shore Mr. O'Connell might preach as long as he pleased 
the doctrine of ubedience to the law, he migh profess to inculcate on his hear- 
ers the sentiment of charity and good will, but he could never neutralize that 
speech; he could never quality it nor explain it; he never could say that it 
had any other meaning than that which necessarily pressed upon the mind of 
everybody who read it, that when the time arrived this country would fire 
the manufactories of England. He charged the traversers with seeking to 
intimidate tae people of England; he charged them with inciting the people 
of Ireland ; had he not proof of both in that very speech ? Even suppose Mr. 
O'Connell did not really mean to suggest to the people to fire the mannfacto- 
ries, what would be the necessary eflect of his speech? Would it not be to 
give cause for apprehension to the people of England? 

In another speech, at a later period of the proceedings, at the same? meeting 
Mr. O'Connell stated that he had undoubted authority for telling the people of 
Ireland that the declaration to maintain the union made by Sir Robert Peel, 
n the House of Com nons, was unauthorised by Her Majesty, and that the 
Queen had reproached Sir R. Peel, for having used her name for such a pur 
pose without her sanction. Now what object had Mr. O'Connell in making 
such a statement but that of endeavouring to make the people believe that the 
Queen was favourable to the repeal of the union, and was only prevented from 
granting it by the hostility of the people of England and of the British Minis- 
try to Irelani? The learned counsel then advered to a speech delivered by 
Mr. Steele, at the Drogheda dinner, in which he said, that “‘ He would solicit 
of his august friend, Mr. O'Connell, to appoint him to the leadership of what- 
ever enterprise was most desperate,” and that “ he was ready to share the dan- 
gers (of the Irish people) if they were driven to extremities by the Cromwells 
of England. 

The Court then adj yurned until 10 o’clock the next morning 

On Tauvrspay, 8th -- Twenty-second day —The Solicitor-General, after 
some introductory remarks, proceeded to read extracts from Mr. O'Conneli’s 
speeches at Kilkeany an{ Mal!ow, and contended that the plain intention of 











the language was not, as was alleged, to bring about any concentration of 
moral force, but to lead the people to understand that they were to be called on 
and that the army would be passive in the event of an outbreak. Uaving cited 
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Thus they found Mr. O'Conneh 


speaking as tollows:—* ‘ney say we shall have to vetthe English Parij, 
ment to pass an act for the repeal; bur listen tome. I am guing w tel] rm 
something that will interest you. | was wold that we shoal not get the Eman, 
cipation Act ; that no bill would be passed through the house; ant the heir 
apparent to the throne took the trouble of swearmeg an oath to the ef& ct; but 

The S-licitor General thea proceeded to comment on the opinion expressed 
by O'Connell, ‘ that a reference to the Legislature as now constituted, was n 


; . ; x 
necessary, in order to repeal the act of Univun,’ and to render his case j npreg- 
nable, he had relied upon ceriain expressions, which were not used by lawyers 


as such, nor by judges as such, but which bad been uttered by certain e ninent 
men in their capaci y of Parliamentary representatives, and at a period when 
the'union was not yet the law of the land, but was still onder discussion, as 
a measure which ic was coate aplated to introtuce, and yet these sentiments 
uttered incidenially by members of Parliament while the union was yet in em. 
bryo, were deliberately held up as the formal declaration of lawyers ang 
juuges, tuat the union, afier it had passed, was null and void. He [ihe Solie;. 
tor-Cac neral} had no hesitation in « X pressing it as his deliberate Opin n, that 
such conduct on the part of any man was illegal ani delusive, and that no 
thing could be more monstrous than to quote the expressions of the members 
of Parliament beture a proposed act had becume the law of the land, with a 
view to show that, in point of law, conscience, and constitutional pi iuciple 
such statute could be regarded as voi!, atter it has passed both house of the 
Legislature and received the royal assent. This was the inference which the 
people were permitted to draw from Mr. O’Conwell’s quotations. He now 
begged leave to draw the atten'iun of the jury to Mr. O'Connell's speech at 
Tuilamore. In that speech, Mr. O'Connell said to the people, ‘I can collect 
you here at any time, if 1 want you.’ Now, it was possible that these words 
might have diflersnt meanings; it was for the jury te say what they were, 
Whether Mr. O’Connell intended actually to call these people together when 
the occasion should arise, or whether he intended to have ui understood ig Eng- 
land, and over the country, that they could be Brought together any moment 
he thought fit, and therefore to create the cvercion and intimidation which 
hey [the Crown] contenied he had in contemplation, was not the que-tion 
which the jury had to cunsider, so much as how those expressions were un- 
ders:ood by the people to whom it was addressed; and there was a very stron 

instance of the manner in which they understood this question. When Mr. 
O'Connell spoke about collecting them together at any time he wanted them 

a voice exclaimed, ‘ The sooner the better.” Now, how did the person who 
made uss of that expression understand Mr. O’Connell? Was it not plainly 
an acknowledgment that they were ready at any time to do anything he thought 

fit? 

And again, Mr. O’ Connell said, “ But if it should be necessary for you to 
remain in the field ti ll blood shall flow, general never stood by such soldiers, 
I have the bra vest, the most moral people in the world to deal with; but you 
must combine —there must be no treachery amongst you.” 
bine! In a subsequent part of the speech he explained what he meant b 
that. He told them thata friend of his was coming down trom Dublin, 
and he saw a number of men working ina field. One man was by himself 
and left to work solitary and alone. His friend feared that they belonged to 
some secret society ; and, addressing them, asked them why they reiused to 
let that poor tellow work with «heim, and the answer was, ‘ That fellow re. 
fused to become a repealer.’ These men were combined for the cause of re- 
peal; that was to say—any person that did not join them was to be putina 
Botany Bay of hisown. He (the Solicitor-General) ventured on the previous 
day t» ooserve, that he thouzut there was evidence that persons had been in- 
duced to join the repeal by coercion, and he would ask them now had they 
not abun tant evidence of it? It was coercion of the worst kind—and yet this 
was called freedom of discussion. He did think he was perfectly warranted 
in saying, that if evet anything was calculated to prevent freedoim of dis- 
cussion, it was the machibery and proceedings of the Repeal Association, 
and the mode in which they sought to achieve their objects. The learned 
gentleman then called the attention of the jury to the Tullamore meeting, at 
which wasexhibited on an arch the inscription, “ Ireland, her Parliament, or 
the world in a biaze.” 

He came now to the meeting at Balting'ass, on the 6th of August last, in 
reference to which they had some testimony of great importance. Godfrey, 
who wasin the c nstaoulary, de-cribe i the processions and the appearance of 


You must com- 


the meeting, and stated that he had heard one man who was in the crowd me 
“that the shouts were frightening the pigeons,” and another “ay, and the 


Protestants too.” ‘The witness Henry ‘I'wiss heard the peo; le in the crowd 
say that * Ireland was trample on, but she would be so no longer.” He also 
heard the expression, “‘ The time is neare; than you think; let us but wait 
with patience fur a few months.” ‘Taylor, another witness, heard Mr. O’Con- 
nell atthe same meeting say “ he was e#ble to get repeal if the pe ple would 
standby him;” anlasked “ if they would come again if he wanted them?” 
and they said “they would, and thatthey would fight for him.” The ‘ Free. 
man’s Journal’ of the 7th of August, in giving a description of the scene, 
said that “the presence of upwards of 1,000 horsemen added a military digni- 
ty to it;” that ‘there were at least 250,000 persons at it” and that Mr. 
O'Connell, in the course of his address, observed, “that as goo! breasts were 
covered by the frieze jackets before him as were ever covered by scailet or 
blue cloth.” What was meant by such language as that could readily be in 
ferred by the jury. Atthe dinner which subsequently took place, Mr. O’Con- 
nell was reported to have sail, ‘‘ We will not enter into any compromise of 
any kind, as we feel that lreland wants all her sons tostand by her at the pres- 
ent moment. If any other or better leader than myself cannot be tound, ! will 
stand by the people, and the people will stand by me.” Did Mr. O’Vonnell 
by that mean that he woult act as the leader of the people in reference to the 
presenting of petitions to Parliament forthe repeal of the union; or did he 
mean that he would act as their leader in the field? It was fur the jury to 
determine. 

The Solicitor General next adverted to the meeting at Tara, to the proceed- 
ings of the Repeal Association, to’ the es ablishment of arbitration Courts, 
which he represented as an usurpation of the privileges of the Crown. 

He would next come to the meeting which took place at Clifden on the 17th 
of Septem‘er, 1843; and he thought that they would find that the mask was 
thrown off there more than at any other of the meetings. Mr. O’Connell said 
that he was delighted to see the ‘‘cavalry,’”’ and that was the first time he made 
use of the word. Atthat meeting he said he was about to establish arbitra- 
tion courts throughout the country, and that he would take all the power out 
of the hands of the Goverament as regarded courtsof law. {t was thrown 
out previously that the object of these arbitration courts was merely to prevent 
the people’g ing to the petry s-ssions court; but there the disguise was thrown 
off, and he would not ask the jury to act upon the confessions and admissions 
of the par.ies the nselves, for they could not believe that these courts had any 
other object bat that which Mr. O’Connell, on tnis occasion, plainly stated in 
the pres-nce of thousands of people. He goes on—“If it was necessary tor 
me tocall out your fore in battle, there is not a man of you who wouid not 
come again on ihe day I asked you. Force and violence are no! to he used; 
if the time for using them should come there is one here that will tell you the 
time has come.” Cheers followed that announcement. He then says—“ I have 
more cavalry here than I had at any tormer meeting—hardy hacks they are; 
and instead of the cavalry of England following them, I think they would ra- 
ther be going the other way. [have more men of a fighting age than any 
country can boast of. We wll reserve our force for defence, and let themat- 
tack usif they dare.” There agam he threw out, in so many words, what his 
object was. He next said that 310 gentlemen would find their way to Dublin 
by one chance or another, and enter into negotiation withthe Minister. They 
would show the Mini-ter how they could paralyse the state by planting ne 
potatoes, and leaving the harvest to rot on the field; and that they had phy- 
sical power enough, and thatthey would use it it they were attacked. Such 
were the legal and peaceable, and constitutional means by which this cosum- 
mation was to be achieved. 300 gentlemen, who perhaps, if their proceeding 
had not been arrested by these prosecutions, would be now in Dublin — would 
enter into negotiation with the British Minister, and if he did not comply with 
the demands of this Loyal National Repeal Association, by re pealing the 
union, they would have the state paralysed, and the physical force of the 
country called outto resist any attempt that might be made to put them down. 

{The learned gentleman thén read the document which was sold at the Mul- 
laghmast meeting by a number of hawkers]. It was a “ History of the 
Slang hier.” Ifthere were no other evidence than the document which he had 
read, it would be sufficient to convince the jury that the intention was to ex- 
cite inthe m‘ads of the Irish people the u'most hostility against England. The 
learned gentleman stated that he could not close that ‘evening, and requested 
to be allowed to postpone his address till to-morrow. 

The Court then adjourned 

On Friday the 9th, the twenty-third day, the Solieitor-Genera] 
address this morning at ten o'clock. and concluded about two 

The Chief Justice then proceeded to charge the jury. As far as his lord- 





ontinued his 





ship h:d gone up to ] hour, his address is most unfavouralle to the tra- 
versers. H> has characterized the @pinions broached as to the Queen's pre- 
rogative as seditious, and has altogether agreed in the definition of the law of 
conspiracy, as laid down by the Crown. It was probable the rge would 
Bot con e tiat night. 
a 
The King of Hanover has pardoned another of the Gottinger 


: 1 State prison- 
w 60 years of age, who was condemned to fif.een 
sonment, of which he has passed seven in the House of Correction 


ers, Dr. Lanbinger, n 
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